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MAY, 1877. 
THE EDUCATIONAL EXPOSITION AT PHILADELPHIA. 


WHAT A FRENCHMAN THINKS OF IT—NO. VI. 


O make a brilliant educational exhibi- 
tion by the side of that of the United 
States was not an easy thing to do, and for 
Canada to have succeeded in doing it, goes 
to prove that her schools are in a very pros- 
perous condition. That such is their con- 
ditign, in fact, seems clear from all kinds of 
documents and photographic specimens and 
specimens of maps in relief which were 
brought together at the Exposition. 

At one thing, we must nevertheless ex- 
press our extreme regret: It is, that Lower 
Canada, the Province of Quebec, that is to 
say, all French Canada, failed to take much 
if any part in the educational exhibition. 
This regret is deepened by the fact that the 
occasion was a fine one in which to contrast 
French methods with those of England and 
the United States. The Province of Que- 
bec, where the French still remains the 
dominant language, where the recollections 
of the mother-country are not yet effaced, 
where French customs and traditions still 
largely prevail,—the Province of Quebec 
should have considered it a point of honor, 
it seems to us, to dispute with the English 
Province of Ontario, in the humble depart- 
ment of education, that pre-eminence which 
the latter did not hesitate to dispute with 
the United States. French Canada has pre- 
served as a teaching force (almost to the 
exclusion of all others), the different relig- 
ious orders of both sexes. There are flour- 
ishing schools directed by the Christian 








Brothers, the Sisters of Notre-Dame, the 
Sisters of Piety, and several other bodies of 
this character, some of which are more flour- 
ishing than in France. The methods of 
teaching that were originally brought from 
France are still preserved. Did not a Can- 
adian Judge lately say on an important 
occasion, ‘‘ Canada is France, but France 
before 1789?’’ Weshould have been deeply 
interested in comparing this France beyond 
the sea and of another century with its 
republican neighbors and its English broth- 
ers. It is greatly to be regretted that this 
pleasure has been denied us, and we may be 
permitted to say without prejudgment, that 
the neglect to take part in so important an 
occasion is not exactly a good sign. 
English Canada, or Ontario, resembles 
more in its methods of teaching the United 
States than England. Its system of pri- 
mary education is organized on a plan 
wholly American. One of the most nota- 
ble differences which we notice, is in favor 
of Canada; this is the good understanding 
between the Protestant majority and the 
Catholic minority. The latter acquiesce, 
as in the United States, in the necessity of 
paying a tax for educational purposes; but 
the proceeds of this levy on the supporters 
of Catholic schools are placed without 
abatement in the hands of Catholic trustees, 
who appropriate the money thus received to 
the maintenance of Catholic separate 
schools, popularly and pedagogically analo- 
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gous to those supported by the Protestants, 
but independent and nowise constrained in 
anything that relates to religion or forms 
of worship. This liberal policy of the au- 
thorities makes recrimination and conflict 
impossible. 

There exists at Toronto, the capital of 
Upper Canada, an establishment the like of 
which we would be glad to see at Paris. It 
is a pedagogical museum, embracing school 
furniture and apparatus, maps, charts, books 
and documents relating to teaching and 
schools, objects of art and industry, in short, 
all that can serve the practical purposes of 
education. Adjoining the same building is 
the Normal School with its several con- 
nected departments of model schools which 
are themselves beautiful schools. The main 
building contains an _ educational store- 
house and depository like those of the city 
of Paris; and bureaus for the administra- 
tion of school affairs and laws relating to edu- 
cation. The building possesses a fine 
theatre, vestibule and halls, in which are 
placed the busts of great men of all nations. 
We were curious to find out what French- 
men the Canadians had selected to present 
to the people and the young in this head- 
quarters of teaching universal history by 
statues. Must I tell you what you will find 
there? Yes, for it will aid you perhaps in 
understanding certain ideas which prevail 
respecting our country among strangers. 
They have given us the place of honor, in 
the centre of the gallery, and there we are 
represented by four busts: Henry IV., Vol- 
taire, Robespierre and Napoleon III. And 
behold how these young English Canadians 
learn our history !* 

One of the most curious of the documents 
contained in the Ontario exhibition, is the 
collection of subjects or questions for the 
examination of teachers. There are three 
classes of certificates, and, as in the United 
States, the certificates of the third grade 
have only a temporary value, and must, 
under the penalty of being annulled al- 
together, be renewed every third year, or 
be replaced by a permanent certificate of a 
higher grade. ‘The examinations are quite 





*This statement, we are informed by the best 
authority, does the Ontario Educational Museum 
great injustice. The writer’s glance at the French 
busts was a very hasty one, and he overlooked the 
following: those of Henry I., Henry II, Henry III., 
Sully, Richelieu, Buffon, Napoleon I., Lacordaire and 
Eugenie; besides, the busts of some thirty others 
from the museum, embracing the most distinguished 
men in all departments, were at the time of the visit 
on exhibition at Philadelphia.—£d. 





difficult even in the lower grades. They 
always include the subject of pedagogy, ex- 
ercises on the theoretical and practical man- 
agement of a school, ten written questions 
in grammar and etymology, a composition, 
arithmetic, and ten questions in history and 
geography. The second grade embraces, 
in addition to the above, an extended writ- 
ten examination in geography and in ap- 
plied arithmetic, ten questionson chemistry, 
botany, and physiology, and an examination 
in drawing and vocal music. As to the 
certificate or diploma of the highest grade, 
it alone, properly speaking, has a well de- 
fined value, and seemg to embrace several 
branches in addition to those required by 
our full certificate, especially in the direc- 
tion of technical knowledge. Generally, 
however, the teachers who desire to obtain 
a certificate of the highest grade, prepare 
themselves by a full university course of in- 
struction. ‘This is often done by young 
men who purpose to teach during a few 
years to obtain means to continue their 
studies for the purpose of becoming minis- 
ters, lawyers and doctors. 

We must stop at this point, incomplete 
as it is, this review of the Exposition which 
is about to close. What we have written 
will not have been entirely useless if it shal! 
inspire in one or another of our readers the 
desire to make a fuller acquaintance with 
the educators and educational affairs of the 
New World ; let us hope all such may be able 
to do it within a period of eighteen months 
[at the approaching French Exposition] 
without being compelled to cross the ocean 
for the purpose. 

ee ee 


RUDIMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN 
FRANCE. 


’N a late discourse by M. l’abbé Duployé, 
) there is an interesting account given of 
the course of primary instruction in the 
public schools of France. He says that the 
French orthography (which is much more 
regular than English, but afflicted with 
changing groups of silent letters) is learned 
well by comparatively few ; that its correct 
use is insisted on as the surest proof of cul- 
ture; and that the efforts to acquire it con- 
sume the time and patience of teachers and 
pupils. It must be well learned, for it is a 
sine gua non. Applicants for other situa- 
tions than plain labor are sure to be rejected 
if they betray deficiency by making a lapse 
in spelling. The abbé says that, while the 
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children cannot be relieved from the neces- 
sity of this study, they may be greatly re- 
lieved by the extension of an improved 


method of teaching it. He says: 

A bambin, by dint of eating his douillie and roll- 
ing about, becomes “a big boy.’’ When six or seven 
years old his sports become rough and noisy, and his 
manners compromise the tranquillity of the family, 
Something must be done to train him, and to fit him 
for the encounters of a coming life. Papa conducts 
him to a school, and puts him in charge of a man 
whose mission it is to teach and train; to correct 
rough ways and rude words,to redress vicious natures, 
and, above all, to make the pupils good “ orthograph- 
ical machines.” 

Generally the child enters the school with a good 
natural disposition and a desire to learn; and the 
parents have done their part to encourage this condi- 
tion by representing the school asa land of promise, 
where the boy will learn to becomea man. Aspiring 
thoughts germinate well in the little brain. He re- 
solves in advance that he will be “ head.” 

Entered into the school he is installed on a seat in 
front of a black slate, and his untried fingers are armed 
with a pencil. And now he begins this new career, 
so full of promise. He makes datons (sticks, straight 
strokes) and more batons, and more, and more, and 
still more batons. When he can make them without 
too many wabbles, he shall make “ hooks,” and then 
“ rounds,’ and after that mixtures of batons and 
hooks and rounds—that is all. Now we don’t object 
to these; we know what excellent properties they 
have. Is not the straight line the ... &c. ? and is not 
the curve the... ? Yes, yes. All true; but all does 


not prevent a stupefying and deathly weariness, or an 
unmanageable irritation, from settling down upon the 
unlucky pupil. 

It cannot be denied that this is the way to learn to 
write, for of these strokes all the letters are made. 
But this consideration does not justify the deriding 
of the poor child who wants some salt in his meal of 


learning, something that will satisfy his brain. Nor 
does it excuse the appearance upon the scene of an- 
other—a larger—a real baton, which is potent to 
convince the poor infant, against his will, that there 
is no way but this way, nor any way so excellent, in 
the past, the present, or the future. One sure result 
of this course of proceeding is the change of all that 
good-will which the boy brought along to schoo] into 
loathing of the lessons, and longing to be free. He 
goes to school still, because he is obliged to; he 
Stays there, because he cannot escape; but with these 
rows of batons and rounds before him, he silently 
vows everlasting hatred and eternal reluctance. 
Alas! he can’t openly rebel: if only he might ! 
Now, why may not these first steps be made more 
enlivening ? Why may not these rudimental strokes 
have some names and meanings? Why not invoke a 
little—just a little “thought?” Suppose that each 
Stroke has its own special phonetic signification ; 
each its own sound, so making at once a definite 
word or part of a word, What a ray of light and 
of delight at once comes in! Next to the fond pleas- 
ure that the voluble little tongues take in uttering 
sound—in analyzing and synthesizing the sounds in 
“papa” or “ mamma” or “ baby,” for instance, comes 
the added delight of finding that they can so easily 
write these tender words, and that others can prompt- 
ly read them. Well, there are plenty of words ; the 
pleasantly puzzling game can go on; and soon it 
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goes on itself; the tongue and the pencil respond 
to each other, and batons would not now keep back 
the pleased learner, eager to go forward and find 
new objects of interest in this plain and easy path. 

Is not this putting a breath of the spirit of life into 
these tiresome strokes ;—these dry, dead bones? (Re- 
fer to Ezekiel xxxvii. I-10). In this way the hand is 
much more variedly exercised, and at the same time, 
the whole of the senses, and with them the intellect 
and the moral feelings, all advance together in 
healthful, pleasant, undistracted growth. Even the 
use of the more picturesque printed characters is 
more agreeable to the child than the monotonous pots 
hooks. They seem far more difficult, but they yield- 
more variety. Still, there is a more excellent way. 

Teachers resort to different methods of familiariz- 
ing the learner with the Protean forms of common 
orthography. Dictation of the words for the pupils 
to write at the moment, is good practice in respect to 
its exercising the eye; for it is the eye that must be re- 
lied upon by the writer to avoid erroneous forms, and 
to do this well, the eye must learn to recognize the 
written form, But verbal dictation consumes a vast 
amount of the teacher’s time, which he might use in 
the school to much greater profit, and yet it gives the 
pupils too little time for the rectification of each puz- 
zling word. A variation obviates this by having the 
words written erroneously, or partly so, on the 
blackboard. This allows the pupil more time to in- 
spect, and to write fairly, and to make references, 
comparisons and corrections, hut it has the monstrous 
fault of occupying the eye with cacography, and thus 
confusing it, and the memory too. God knows !— 
what we call orthé graphy (save the mark !) is con- 
fusing enough. 

We owe much, continues the abbé, to M. Gendre 
for showing us how, in his schools, all these difficul- 
ties are happily obviated. His little pupil’s first 
strokes are taken from an alphabet of modern phone- 
tic stenography, and they learn to use this alphabet, 
as it were incidentally, by the initiating process that 
has been alluded to, and they learn it in a wonder- 
fully short time; in less time than their older brothers 
and sisters require, who have become trammeled by 
the artificialities of common writing. This simple 
phonetic writing is used, not cnly as an. introduction 
to ordinary writing, but continually as its companion 
and aid. Allexercises in spelling are copied in it, 
and then reproduced at leisure in the long-hand, each 
with its proper complement of silent letters, disguised 
letters, or other peculiarities derived from ancient cus- 
tom or caprice. All spelling is done silently by the 
eye and the hand, as these alone ever have occasion 
to use spelling. With ba, be, bi, &c., and on through 
the first books, the type forms are used, and common 
long-hand is deferred until these are familiar. By 
that time running hand becomes an easy acquisition, 
and will run no risk of being scribbled to death. 
All this occupies the teacher but little, and while he 
is relieved from dictation, the pupils are relieved from 
cacography; no words are set before them as traps— 
some right, some almost right—so near it that the 
eye stores two images of the word, and forgets which 
is the real, and which the counterfeit form. 

Children who have learned by this method are 
found to excel in many ways. First and best, they 
retain their natural thirst for knowledge; it is in- 
creased rather than diminished, and it alone will in- 
sure their education after the door has been fairly 
opened and the true path entered upon. Then they 
acquire a decidedly more complete control of pencil 
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manipulation, and the eye learns to guide and meas- 
ure in all directions, They are better enunciators 
too, and better pronunciators; and as spelling occu- 
pies so much less time, the teacher is able to convey 
much more of useful knowledge. For it must be re- 
membered that orthography and useful knowledge 
don’t belong to the same category. We don’t want 
to imitate the learning of China, which consists in 
the amount of proficiency in their endlessly-varied 
characters. the whole of which no man can ever at- 
tain. Degrees are granted there in proportion to the 
proficiency reached in this art, and there is no time 
left for the acquirement of any real science. 

The initiatory practice alluded to above 
has been lately introduced into more than 
one thousand primary schools in France, 
under an authorization by the Minister of 
Public Instruction. The alphabet used is 
that of the Fréres Duployé. The vowels are 
written in consecutively with the conso- 
nants. As to the characters, the modern Eng- 
lish phonography of Pitman and its affiliated 
systems are still more simply geometric, 
and are equally well or better adapted to lit- 
tle hands. Lindsley’s Tachygraphy has 
similar characters, differently applied, and 
it also intercalates the vowels as they occur. 
Any of these will exhibit a word even more 
distinctly than a teacher can dictate it, and 
are much better for the various purposes 
aimed at than the use of the common let- 
ters with diacritical marks, etc., as given in 
the spelling-books and dictionaries, w. 
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INFLUENCE OF TEACHERS. 








OW can we promote, in our public 
schools, a love of truth, a sense of 
honor, a desire for good character as well as 
good reputation? ‘There is nothing which 
has given me greater cause for sadness than 
the fact that, during my experience of 
teaching, I have found few children who are 
steadfastly honest and frank ; few who can 
be fully trusted if not watched; few whose 
word can be implicitly believed. The ques- 
tion arises, ‘‘Can nothing be done to for- 
ward the cause of truth among the pupils of 
our schools?’’ Do not we teachers, as a 
class, think too little of our influence over 
those committed to our charge? Well do | 
remember the influence of some—I may 
say of a//—the teachers of my childhood. 
Many little incidents of school-life will 
never be effaced from my memory, and 
often I wonder if my little ‘‘ troublesome 
comforts’’ are receiving impressions as last- 
ing. One way to teach children to be hon- 


est, is to set them an example of perfect 
honesty ; to fulfill every promise made to 
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them, and never to threaten them with what 
is not carried out. There are many schol- 
ars who hardly know, from home-training, 
what honesty is; who are deceived by par- 
ents until they decide that it is quite right 
to deceive whenever such a course will 
answer their ends; who are threatened but 
escape punishment, until it is difficult to 
make them understand that a promise is to 
be kept; and who have to undergo one or 
two chastisements before they are aware of 
the true state of affairs. 

Frequent familiar talks with our scholars 
on the subject may arouse a desire for better 
things ; and if only one boy or girl is saved, 


‘is it not worth a dealof labor? Sometimes 


a serious private conversation will produce 
a salutary effect, by awakening a child to 
the importance of speaking and acting the 
truth ; for many realize little of the sin and 
consequence of falsehood. It is a matter 
of great importance that the rising genera- 
tion be taught to be true men and women. 
They will be our public leaders, our politi- 
cal aspirants, by-and-by; and can they not 
be so educated that we may see less fraud 
and corruption in high places? Laying 
aside all prejudice, can any party, or any 
sect, taken as a whole, be called strictly up- 
right and honest? No; and so long as 
party comes before principle, so long as per- 
sonal interest comes before everything else, 
just so long will dishonesty and fraud be 
rampant throughout our land. Could I 
command the ear of the whole world, I 
would say to parents—be true to yourselves 
and your children ; educate them from the 
very cradle to speak and act the truth. To 
teachers—follow up closely the early teach- 
ings of parents. To children—take heed 
to what you are taught, love the truth, and 
never try to deceive parent, teacher, or 
friend. 

I am surprised to meet, from time to time, 
arguments against the reading of the Scrip- 
tures in public schools. It is the only place 
where a large portion of children ever hear 
any of the sacred truths therein-contained, 
and the ignorance of these truths among 
our people is deplorable. Do these daily 
readings make no impression on the 
youthful minds? Does the daily repetition 
of the Lord’s Prayer do no good? A short 
time since, a little boy of eight years went 
home from school and said, ‘‘ Mamma, Miss 
Campbell read to us, this morning, about 
the one house built upon the sands, and the 
other on the rock. I understood her tosay 
that the house on the rock fe//, and I think 
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she must have made a mistake.’’ Didn’t 
that little one attend to the reading? and 
he was only one of forty. 

A little boy from one of our public 
schools was taken seriously ill. The strug- 
gle between life and death was a short one ; 
death was rapidly approaching, and the 
little life was almost gone, when the child 
said, ‘ Mother, say the prayer.’’ Then, as 
the mother commenced a prayer, he added, 
‘*Not that one, but the dear little prayer 
my teacher says at school ;’’ and the little 
fellow passed away with the prayer on his 
lips. Who is able to measure the good 
done for that little soul by the prayer 
learned at school? The impressions made 
upon my own mind by the Christian princi- 
ples and consistent life of a teacher I loved 
and honored, have never faded and can 
never be erased, and our Divine Master 
and Teacher alone knows the extent of that 
influence. 

Let us see to it that as instructors of 
children and youth, we live such lives that 
those in our care may learn the true worth 
of veracity and goodness, and choose for 
themselves a ‘‘good name’”’ rather than 
‘‘great riches.’’ Then will our precepts 
not be uttered in vain; then shall we, cast- 
ing our bread upon the waters, ‘‘ find it 
after many days.”’ Cor. N. E. Journal. 


ee 


EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 





ELOW we publish in full an editorial 
from the /rish Teachers’ Journal, Dub- 
lin, commenting upor. education in Pennsyl- 
vania as presented in our last annual report. 
The comments made are not altogether in 
our favor, but it will do us good to see what 
disinterested parties think of our system of 
education and methods of managing schools. 
We invite the special attention of superin- 
tendents and school boards to what is said 
of us by this free-spoken Irish critic. It 
will be our turn to speak when the next re- 
port from good old Ireland shall come into 
our hands, 

We have been favored, through the kindness of 
the Hon, J. P. Wickersham, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Pennsylvania, with the volume con- 
taining the report of the Department over which he 
presides, for the year ended 31st June. 1876, As 
the common school system of that State is similar to 
the system established throughout the United States, 
we believe a short notice of the contents of this vol- 
ume will be acceptable and interesting to our readers. 

Pennsylvania has an area larger than Ireland, but 
the present population is not very much superior to, 
we are not sure that it equals that of ireland. When, 
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therefore, we state that the number of schools in that 
State is 17,497, and that there are 20,192 teachers 
employed in them, it will be seen that there is ample, 
if not superabundant provision, made for the educa- 
tion of the people. The average daily attendance of 
pupils is 578,718, and the number of “ registered” 
pupils (we presume this item of the statistics corres- 
ponds to “number on rolls’ in Ireland) is 902,345, 
being a percentage of average attendance to number 
registered of 78. The number of pupils on rolls is 
thus seen to be about the same as in this country, but 
the attendance is much more regular. We must confess 
this high percentage of attendance somewhat sur- 
prises us; we were aware before of what some of the 
reports in the volume before us state, thatin sum- 
mer time the attendance in the rural schools falls 
almost to zero; it is not a little remarkable that with 
such a drawback the average attendance should ap- 
proximate so closely to the number on rolls. The 
state is divided for educational purposes into dis- 
tricts, each of which elects a school board, which has 
the appointment of teachers, and the general superin- 
tendence of the schools. It is in this portion of the 
educational machinery that the greatest drawbacks 
exist; and we purpose to direct attention to some of 
these farther on. There are superintendents ap- 
pointed by the state to visit and examine the schools ; 
and these officers, 89 in number, correspond to Dis- 
trict Inspectors in Ireland. These gentlemen report 
to the State Superintendent, the Hon. J. P. Wicker- 
sham, who may be considered as the Minister of Edu- 
cation, and who, in that capacity, reports to the Gov- 
ernor. 

His report for the past year necessarily takes a dif- 
ferent scope from that of hissubordinates. They refer 
to the particular localities which are the sphere of 
their duties. His report is of a much more general 
character; and he refers very largely to the educa- 
tional systems of foreign countries, contrasting them 
with that of his own land, mentioning the points 
which he deems worthy of imitation, but at the same 
time stating emphatically, in conclusion, that he con- 
siders the United States system by far the best, espe- 
cially for the country where it is in operation. He 
also dwells at length upon the Educational Exhibi- 
tion held in Philadelphia last year, the success of 
which was principally due to his exertions; we have 
noticed this interesting feature at some length ina 
recent number of the Zeachers’ F¥ournal. 

We must confess we are much pleased with the re- 
ports of the superintendents. They are rather short, 
but practical, evincing as a rule great earnestness in 
the work they have to perform, and a personal desire 
to have it as successful as possible, One feature 
stands out prominently in these reports, their anxiety 
to encourage the teachers under their charge, to sym- 
pathize with them, and to fraternize as far as possible 
in the performance of their respective duties. ‘Teach- 
ers’ meetings, associations and institutes are encour- 
aged ; superintendents and teachers meet and interest 
themselves in the discussion of educational topics ; 
and thus a most valuable adjunct is secured for the 
progress of instruction and education. One form in 
which this friendly interest is manifested is the occa- 
sional obituary they make in their reports of those 
who have died in harness during the year. It is 
pleasing to notice these facts; it is a healthy sign to 
see that the two branches of the educational staff re- 
gard each other with friendly feelings, instead of mu- 
tual distrust and suspicion. What are called County 
Institutes seem most useful institutions, In every 
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county (we may state thal every superintendent has 
jurisdiction over a county) there is a stated time each 
year when the teachers must meet at a central place, 
where they, their superintendent, and the outside pub- 
lic interested in educational matters, discuss profes- 
sional topics. Lecturers are frequently employed to 
convey information on saenaiiaall and other subjects; 
and the annual meeting which is thus held ought to 
be interesting and useful. 

In leaving the teacher for the last, we merely fol- 
low the general practice, He is usually put in the 
background, especially as regards salaries; and we 
regret that Pennsylvania forms no exception to the 
rule. We have stated above that each board of di- 
rectors, as they are called in that state (school-boards 
in England) has the appointment and payment of 
teachers, and the charge of building and maintaining 
the school houses in the district committed to its 
charge. The funds from which they defray their ex- 
penses are derived from two sources, a grant from the 
state and local taxation. As the directors are elected 
by their fellow-citizens, there is an obvious tendency 
in the school-boards towards economy; and this ten- 
dency seems to operate very strongly indeed in Penn- 
sylvania, which we presume is no exceptionto the 
other states. It is their interest to employ teachers at 
as low a rate as possible; and they follow this view of 
the matter in too many cases. The consequence in 
these instances is, that very inferior teachers are em- 
ployed; indeed we apprehend that but for the neces- 
sity of having certificates, the most unqualified per- 
sons might be placed in charge of schools. These 
certificates are of two kinds, provisional and perma- 
nent, and are granted by the Normal institutions and 
the Superintendents, but principally by the latter. 
They hold annual examinations for the purpose of 
testing the qualifications of candidates for the office of 
teachers, but these are not of a very stringent nature. 
Those who are trained at the Normal institutions can- 
not as a rule be prevailed upon to remain in the pro- 
fession, since the emoluments are so low. Thus the 
office of teacher falls to those who are either unfitted 
for any other, or who follow it only until they can ob- 
tain more remunerative employment. There is thus a 
constant change of teachers, in the schools, especially 
the rural ones, than which nothing can be more per 
nicious to progress in education. ‘This tendency to 
change is fostered by another proclivity in the school 
boards, or rather the same under a different aspect. 
The legislature makes it a condition of granting its 
aid to schools that they should remain open at least 
five months in every year, and many boards make this 
minimum likewise their maximum. Still more adopt 
another expedient. When the schools are full, which 
generally happens in winter term, they engage a 
teacher at a comparatively high rate; when the attend- 
ance falls, he removes or is removed, to make way for 
another who will accept the office for a nominal sal- 
ary. Itis unnecessary to say that, small as this salary 
is, it overpays him for what he does. Then, too, there 
is a tendency to allow the school-house to fall into dis- 
repair; and the apparatus and school machinery are 
often of the scantiest character. 

This miserable economy on the part of the school- 
boards is one of the greatest blots on the educational 
system in America. The constant, in fact, the stereo 
typed complaint of the superintendents is, that effi 
cient teachers cannot be got, or, if got, cannot be in- 
duced to remain, on account of the miserable sala- 
ries, and that the school-rooms are often quite un- 
suitable on account of the starvation system of the 
boards, 
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Our readers will now, doubtless, expect to have 
some information as to what their salaries are. The 
average salary of male teachers is 40 dollars per 
month, and of females 34 dollars; the average length 
of the school term being about 6% months. But 
there is a marked difference between the salaries paid 
in city and in rural districts. Thus, in the Phila- 
delphia district, the average salary is 159 dollars per 
month for male teachers, and 50 dollars for female 
teachers, and the employment is constant throughout 
the year. This is a surprising difference, the cause 
of which is obvious; the necessary result is, that 
there is no complaint of the inefficiency of teachers 
in the city. It is necessary to add, that the salaries 
for the year whose statistics we have given, are lower 
than usual; most of the school-boards made reduc- 
tions in the payments to teachers, on account of the 
depressed condition of industry, trade and commerce 
which prevailed during that period throughout the 
United States. 

The salaries of the superintendents are compara- 
tively moderate, varying from 500 to 2000 dollars 
per annum. The whole sum expended for school 
purposes throughout the year, was 9,624,458 dollars, 
or nearly £2,000,000 sterling. 

In this article we have merely been able to glance 
at a few of the topics which Mr. Wickersham’s report 
embraces; we have no space for any account of the 
Normal Schools, the teachers’ examinations, reports 
of Institute meetings, and other features of great in- 
terest. 

_ 


THE GREAT QUESTION, 


HE all-important subject that should engage the 
attention of every lover of our Commonwealth 
and of our noble system of public instruction, is, “How 
can the ignorant, idle, vagrant, vicious and friendless 
children in our midst be reached and educated?” 
Statistics show us that they furnish the greater por- 
tion of our criminals and paupers, and very careful 
estimates determine that it will certainly cost less to 
educate than to restrain them. This being the case, 
common sense tells us to do the latter; but how ? 
These children belong to classes peculiarly hard to 
reach, and yet we believe this possible; but at the 
very start we are told that unless we can do it “in a 
republican way, then républicanism is a failure.” 
We must not consider republicanism a failure, when 
men and women are compelled to obey the laws en- 
acted for their preservation. We do not. We call 
ourselves a free people, but so long as we permit 
children to grow up into criminals and paupers and 
then are compelled to support them and waste our 
substance in so doing, by so much we are not free; 
when we permit illiterate and superstitious men to 
exercise the elective franchise and to use their influ- 
ence in placing rulers over us, we are not free; when 
we allow liquor to flow as water, and then pay 
largely to support the inebriate and his family, we by 
so much have lost our liberty. 

These children can be reached ina “republican 
way” even though many evils, now rank and flourish- 
ing, be banished, and we become, by so much, a freer 
and happier people. 

The elective franchise should be withheld from all 
who cannot in a responsible manner exercise it. We 
do not consider the idiot wronged because he can- 
not vote, and why should the man unable to read and 
write be thought to be wronged if that great boon is 
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withheld? We must give him every means of ac- 
quiring these powers, and if he fails to do so, then he 
can blame himself alone. 

It is said that the Chinesé can almost all read and 
write, and that this is accomplished without schools. 
Offices under the government are granted to ‘the 
scholars of the country, and every Chinese youth 
commences life in the hope that some day he will 
become a Mandarin or high government official. 

Now, would not the same thing work well with us ? 
Would not many of these children, learn to read and 
write, that they might exercise the privileges of citizen- 
ship? We certainly think that they would. The ballot 
must not be intrusted to the illiterate, or republican- 
ism will prove a failure, and that before many cent- 
uries roll by. The incentive to obtain citizenship, 
we think, would influence many to achieve an ed- 
ucation, but it will not influence all. How shall 
these remnants be reached ? 

We must not shut our eyes to the fact that when 
men and women must struggle continually for a 
scanty existence, their moral natures are brought very 
low, and they soon become satisfied with the low 
animal sphere of life. Indeed, we all know that 
man can and does live on a very low plane of animal 
life, in very many places; and it is from these planes 
that vice and ignorance in all their horrid forms 
arise. The first thing to be done here is to introduce 

proper hygienic modes of life. We can never perma- 
‘ nently raise up men and women while they are com- 
pelled to live worse than our brutes; and what stern 
necessity at one time compels, soon becomes habit- 
ual, especialy to the rising generations, ‘ Tenement 
houses,” better called “ pest houses,’ must in some 
way be made more cheerful and healthful. This 
work will fall to the,lot of the Boards of Health, 
city missionaries, physicians, and all who can labor 
to elevate the down-trodden. 

We refer especially to the poor in our towns. 
Whether large or small, they all contain a percentage 
of poor people, who are absolutely unable «to obtain 
employment, simply because of the unfortunate and 
mistaken idea of the average American, who, when- 
ever fortune fails, moves to the city or town, failing to 
see the numerous evils that befal the throng that 
moves thither, for, even though they themselves may 
escape, the gulf still yawns for their children. No 
advice could be more appropriate at the present time 
than that of the venerable Horace Greeley, “ Young 
man, go west,” or, modified, “ Young man and wo- 
man, you are homeless and without shelter ; leave the 
city and go into the country, for there is, at all times, 
plenty and tospare.” We must elevate these squalid 
poor by improving their surroundings, and removing 
to a new territory as many as possible, that there 
they may again commence life under more favorable 
auspices. Notices have recently appeared in the 
newspapers that persons are removing from the City 
of New York to Australia, being induced to do so 
under the representation of prosperity in that far-dis- 
tant country. We have said that the unemployed 
should leave the cities, and if there is no better place 
to which to remove, then let them go to Australia ; 
but look over the length and breadth of this beauti- 
ful land! There is room and to spare; the South aud 
the West stretch out their hands and say “Come, 
come and receive a home, with its joys and comforts, 
without money and without price.” 

The Sabbath-school must ever be a powerful en- 
gine in exerting an influence over the children of the 
1eck!ess and careless, and we urge that special pains 
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be taken to gather iu. these children who attend no- 
week-day school, and that when once in, they be in 
structed in the rudiments of learning, in connection 
with their religion. Cleanliness, respect, and all 
that goes to make up a man or woman, should here 
be imparted; and we firmly believe that many will 
be reclaimed. 

The churches on every hand must be waked up to 

look after the poor—not ¢heir poor, but the poor of 
the world. It is a most lamentable fact, that very 
few of the very poor ever enter the doors of the 
churches, at least of Protestant churches. They are 
practically excluded. There is no place for them. 
The average American man or woman apparently 
goes to church to display his or her finery, and from 
highest to lowest, there is a striving after fine clothes, 
and in this gorgeous company the poor have no 
place. The system of pew-renting leaves no room 
for the poor man or woman, practically we mean; he 
feels that there is no place for him. The ministers, 
much abused persons, must labor more for-this class 
of our people. We cannot but call upon them more 
literally to follow their Master, in “going about 
doing good ” continually, even as Christ did when 
among men. We think they should labor, not only 
for the spiritual welfare of the people, but for their 
temporal welfare also; and then it will be more easy 
to reach them in spiritual matters. We would have 
the minister give advice and assistance in matters of 
hygiene, and in the right way of living pleasantly. 
Man is very iargely a creature of circumstances, and 
he sinks or rises as those surrounding circumstances 
vary. ‘ 
Another portion will be reached by the Night 
School. In every town these schools should be es- 
tablished for at least ¢hree months of the year. We 
strongly believe that through them many can be re- 
claimed, and certainly those who desire an education 
and cannot attend during the day will be greatly 
benefited, and some of them may rise to positions of 
high social standing and worth. Most strongly do 
we urge upon directors and superintendents the vital 
importance of these schools. The State should take 
them in hand and nourish them. We believe that 
the great curse of the present order of things with the 
young apprentice and clerk is that his evenings are 
unemployed. These schools must be made very at- 
tractive, and certain features must be added that will 
draw and /o/d the persons to be benefited; and one 
way to accomplish this is by the institution of popu- 
lar and practical courses of lectures, in connection 
with other instruction. More instruction can be im- 
parted in a given time by the lecture system than by 
any other; and if the instructor understands his 
business, it can be imparted in a most pleasing man- 
ner. In every town these courses should be multi- 
plied, and we sincerely believe that they would re- 
claim many, 

Our academies, normal schools and colleges can do 
much to aid in this matter, if they will heartily take 
hold. These institutions are largely endowed with 
public or private funds, and should certainly use 
them to the best advantage for the public. But how? 
By instituting free courses of popular, practical lec- 
tures, such as would aid the poor and stirring young 
man in his efforts to rise. These courses would not 
only benefit the communities in which the schools 
are located; but the communities would in a very 
few years very largely repay the schools by the in- 
creased patronage and confidence. When we con- 
sider the large number of colleges, academies and 
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normal and other schools of high grade, we are con- 
vinced that great and lasting good might be accom- 
plished for our beloved Commonwealth, if they would 
only take hold. Which of them will be the first to 
institute such means as will give the young men and 
women around them the benefits of a free course of 
practical lectures? We are now discussing no idle 
theory, but what we have seen work with great suc- 
cess. 

Our other means of reaching the masses, and one 
upon which we place great reliance, is the establish- 
ment of town and township libraries. Americans 
are said to be a reading people, but we sadly lament 
the reading of the present age. We do not wish to 
find fault or to draw comparisons, but our people are 
not reading the right kind of matter. They read too 
much of newspaper material and neglect Azstory and 
biography. Our fathers read books of history, bio- 
graphy and travel, and, having few books, re-read 
what they did have, which was certainly of great 
benefit to» them. Our people read too much, and 
think too little. No one can wade through volume 
after volume, without a moment’s pause, and be much 
benefited. The trouble can be remedied by reading 
less. We do not object to light reading; but when it 
crowds out everything else, then we do object. No 
works so much tend to make men and women what 
they should be as history and biography, and most 
earnestly do we recommend to teachers to direct the 
reading of their students into these channels. The 
life of one good man or remarkable character, which 
has been carefully read, may cause ihe reader to 
take a new start in life, and to rise to positions of 
trust and honor. 

Most earnestly do we call upon teachers, superin- 
tendents, directors, lovers of our State, all who desire 
the advancement of mankind, to take hold of the 
library question. It will repay all labor a thousand- 
fold. One of the most charming parts of this State, 
so far as its people are concerned, is one in which 
the town library flourishes. They have done great 
things for the East; they are doing great things for 
the West, and will do as much for us if we will only 
use them. 

The library, night schools, Sabbath schools, lec- 
tures, churches, and even the restricted rights of cit- 
izenship, will not reach all of the class we intend to 
benefit. What then will reach them? We believe 
nothing will. The means mentioned will reach very 
many, but as human society is now organized, there 
will long exist a large percentage of illiterate and de- 
praved. Shall we then cease our labors? By no 
means ; for with each additional effort used the num- 
ber of the depraved will grow less, and, in the great 
unknown future the time may come when none such 
will remain, and only the fttest survive. May the 
day be hastened! One thing is certain. If illiteracy 
increases and is permitted a voice in the government, 
then will republicanism fail; but if the rights of citi- 
zenship are restricted, then will the nation live long, 
passing steadily onward from higher to higher spheres 
of experience. 

The cause of universal education is the vital ques- 
tion. Let us all give it our careful attention, and 
many minds may devise some rational means of ad- 
vancing our common object. The great Teacher 
spent much of his life among the lowest of earth, and 
elevated many. His example and promises we still 
have. Let us, then, renew our labors, and use every 
means to aid us in the great and important work. 


University at Lewisburg, Pa. G. G. G. 





ADORNING COUNTRY SCHOOL- 
ROOMS. 


HE memories of the school-room cling 
to ns through life, and influence us in 
no slight degree; hence it should be the 
brightest of all places. There youth, with 
its love of beauty, its keen appreciation of 
tasteful adornments, its never-failing admi- 
ration of the beautitul in nature or art, spends 
much of the first years when all impressions 
are lasting. Later in life, we are clad in the 
armor of good taste, and awkardness, un- 
couthness, or deformity, have little effect on 
our well-protected characters ; but the child, 
exposed to these influences, and susceptible 
to their contamination, has no defense. 
They steal upon him like the treacherous 
tide, slowly but surely overwhelming the 
correct ideas of beauty which are inherent 
in every soul. As the heliotrope seeks the 
sunlight, so the soul of the little learner 
turns to beautiful things, grows in the con- 
templation, and drinks in their sweet quali- 
ties. 

In cities, teachers are brought into close 
competition with each other, and nearly 
every one makes an attempt to beautify the 
room where his or her pupils congregate ; 
but, from lack of funds, taste or judgment, 
the attempt is often futile. Few rooms are 
really decorated, but many have in them 
some curious and tasteful objects that break 
the monotony. In visiting hundreds of city 
schools, we have never seen a room utterly 
devoid of beauty. But, during a childhood 
of district school attendance, and in inspect- 
ing many district schools in, at least, two 
states in the Union, we have seen but five 
that were adorned by any of the thousand 
beauties that might have been placed in 
them. The very acme of bare, blank drea- 
riness is reached in these schools. Who does 
not remember the expanse of rough, smoky 
wall, relieved by nothing save, perhaps, a 
dusty line of cobweb along the angles? The 
old rusty stove, broken perhaps, and minus 
a leg ; the drunken pipe that zigzags its way 
to the smokiest part of the room, the dilapi- 
dated wood-box, the patched blackboard, 
the dusty, uncurtained windows, the grimy, 
uncomfortable benches (the bane of all 
country schools), where little forms lose all 
their grace, and little faces grow weary and 
pitiful—all these are parts of the average 
district school. 

Yet fond parents send their children to 
these places, and earnest teachers stand 
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there working for them, and both think 
they ask a possible thing when they urge 
the young creatures to be good, to be ambi- 
tious, to practice all the virtues. Can a 
. child be good when the love of beauty and 
comfort which God has planted in its heart 
is outraged every hour by its surroundings? 
Teachers, parents, ask yourselves this ques- 
tion ; ponder it carefully, then answer it in 
works, not words. If the above bea picture 
of your school-room, begin the work of 
beautifying it to-day. The labor belongs to 
parents as well as to teachers, but we know 
by experience how hard it is for teachers 
to impress parents with this fact, especially 
in the district schools, in whose behalf we 
write. We say, however, to every teacher, 
‘Begin the work.’’ The children will 
prove earnest little helpers, and often im- 
part their enthusiasm to apathetic parents. 
The first requisites are soap, water, and 
whitewash. Cleanse the building and the 
plat of ground surrounding it. If you can, 
take Saturday for the work ; this will show 
that you do not desire to interfere with the 
school programme ; that you are willing to 
sacrifice something for the beauty of the 
room ; and will inspire the pupils with a de- 
sire to ‘‘clean up.’’ Divide your little 
army of volunteers into companies, giving 


each division its own work. On this day 
the ‘‘big boys’’—bless the roguish, bois- 
terous creatures !—will prove the best of 


workers. Encourage them by judicious 
smiles, and they will do all the hardest 
work, leaving the easy and ornamental part 
for the girls. The uncomfortable benches 
cannot be remodeled, but they can be 
cleaned; the smoky wall whitened; the 
stove polished; the floor and windows 
washed ; and the yard freed from all its 
debris, Then your tired little band must 
be sent to their homes, after you have in- 
formed them of some articles they might 
furnish ‘‘to make our house pretty.’’ They 
rush off to sound the praises of the clean 
room, and nine out of every ten appear on 
Monday with some contribution. Some 
may be wholly unfit for your purpose, but 
some means may be found of urging Johnny 
to donate his ugly glaring print to the girls’ 
playhouse, and of disposing of Susie’s im- 
possible cotton-flannel cat, without wound- 
ing the loving little donors. If the house 
has no closets, have the large boys to make 
a corner cupboard, to hold the broom, pails, 
wood, and all unsightly paraphernalia; 
paint or stain this cupboard, if possible. 
Country teachers are rarely burdened with 
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the “ filthy lucre,’’ so desirable when one 
begins to indulge in adornments. Mindful 
of this we will name some cheap, yet tasteful 
articles that may be easily made. To begin 
with mottoes: These may be made of ever- 
green, but they are more durable, and even 
prettier, when cut from the dark blue or 
green paper sold by all stationers, and faced 
and tipped with a narrow line of gilt paper. 
The letters should be of ornamental patterns, 
and be fastened on the wall with pin-head 
tacks. At the usual elevation of mottoes, 
the tacks are not visible. The paper need 
not be attached to pasteboard. For small 
mottoes, to be framed with evergreen or 
rustic work, take white card-board and trace 
the letters and accompanying vines on it. 
Then paste dried fern leaves and other 
leaves over the tracing and you have a 
motto quite as beautiful as many that can 
be purchased. For cheap frames, encour- 
age the boys to whittle out strips of pine, 
dip them into a strong solution of logwood, 
and glue them into the shape of common 
rustic frames. They look nearly as well as 
walnut. For money to buy pictures, get 
parents to contribute, deny yourself some 
luxury, Or give an evening entertainment, 
conducted by the school, always stating 
clearly for what purpose the money is to be 
used. Select the pictures yourself. Have 
nothing glaring; quiet, tinted landscapes, 
children at piay, animals resting, these have 
a charm for any one, though they are noth- 
ing more pretentious than lithographs. 
Procure a large chromo or engraving for the 
front of the room, if possible, and let it bea 
subject from which many an_ instructive 
‘talk’? can be had. We know of nothing 
better for this purpose than a portrait of 
Washington, Longfellow, Bryant, or some 
other noted personage. 

Brackets can be made in the same manner 
as the rustic frames. We know no prettier 
design for the front of the room than a paper 
motto arched aboye this large picture, or a 
group of small pictures, ana a bracket placed 
each side, upholding a vase from which Ma- 
deira vines run along the wall and twine 
among the letters of the motto. English 
ivy is a beautiful vine for this purpose; in 
fact, any vine looks well on white walls. 
Have some plants, even if they are wild 
plants, and make rustic or wire hanging 
baskets for moss and vines. In winter, when 
plants freeze in your school-room, replace 
these vines with the common partridge berry, 
whose green leaves and scarlet berries are 
always beautiful, and your moss and vine 
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will grow all winter. Perforated card wall- 
pockets, worked with bright zephyr, are 
very pretty. Strips of tinted paper, sewed 
with zephyr into the usual diamond form for 
card-pockets make beautiful receptacles for 
ferns and pressed autumn leaves. Men must 
usually delegate these two classes of orna- 
ments to the young ladies. In autumn, 
gather maple leaves, press and varnish them, 
and you have material for wreaths, crosses, 
anchors, etc., whose beauty is unfading. 
The stems from bunches of raisins, dipped 
in melted red wax, form good imitations of | 
coral branches, and from these, pretty bask- 
ets, brackets, and small frames can be con- 
structed. Encourage your pupils to make 
geological and botanical collections. Very | 
young children, with a little instruction, can | 
classify the common rocks and earths, and 
learn the parts of plants and flowers in an } 
incredibly short time. 

Last, not least, however, comes the teacher 
and his appearance. It is not necessary that 
this individual possess a faultlessly beautiful 
face and figure. But there should be on his 
face a kindly and intelligent expression, 
which constitutes the chief charm of any 
countenance. A teachér’s attire should be 
in good taste, and suited to the dimensions 
of his purse. However cheap the material, 
let it never be slovenly, gaudy, or monoto- 
nous. With this room, and this teacher, 
few children will turn away from school 
with dislike. A new interest in the place, 
and new care for it, will instantly be mani- 
fest, and one week’s enjoyment will amply 
repay all trouble and expense. 

Cor. Chicago Educational Weekly. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


HE following list of examination ques- 

tions has recently been issued by the 

State Board of Indiana. Many of these 

questions will be rated ‘‘easy enough’’ by 
not a few readers of Zhe Journal: 


ARITHMETIC,—Define diameter, circumference, 
surface, and a triangle. Illustrate each by figure. 
1 [ (9.25-+-9.263)—2.891]X.615 } -+-.205—what ? 
Reduce 24 hour and \% minute to the decimal of a day. 
The divisor is 13, the quotient is 19, the remainder 
184; what is the dividend? A man owned a farm 
containing 40 a. 3 r. and 22 sq. rods., and sold it at 
$40.757 per acre; how much did he get forit? Di- 
vide the least common multiple of 34, 51, 68 and 85, 
by the greatest common divisor of 88 and 154. Re- 
duce 7, }}, and to a common denominator, 
by analysis. Divide ¢ by $, analyzing the prob- 
lem. If astaff 9 feet high casts a shadow 6 feet 9 





inches in length, what is the height of a tower whose 
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shadow is 75 feet 6 inches in length ?—to be done by 
proportion. A miller takes 4 quarts of toll from 
every bushel of wheat; what per cent. does he take 
for toll? What is the interest on $750 for 16 months 
and 13 days at 8% per cent. per annum? What is 
the difference between 95 per cent. of $20 and .95 
per cent. of $20? When itis noon at San Francisco, 
which is 127 degrees west longitude, what is the time 
at the 180th degree, west longitude? If 12 yards of 
silk, 24 of a yard wide, cost $29.04, what will 10 
yards of silk 114 ofa yard widecost? A man boughta 
house and afterwards sold it for $8,50c, losing 18 per 
cent. on the cost price; for what should he have sold 
it to gain 24 per cent. on the cost price? Define 
interest, principal, and usury. The base of a cone is 
10 ft. in diameter; its height is 30 ft.: what are its 
solid contents ? What is the length of the longest 
straight line (which can be stretched) in a room 24 
feet long, 16 feet wide, and 12 feethigh? Extract 
the cube root of 2,299,968. Fifty acres of land was 
divided among three brothers, as follows: The first 
received }, the second 3, and the third the re- 
mainder; how many acres did each receive? 

GroGRAPHY.—Of what does Mathematical Geog- 
raphy treat? Name and locate three active volca- 
noes. What great rivers rise in the Rocky Moun- 
tains ? Name the Lake States. Why are the days 
and nights equal at the Equator? Bound Florida. 
Name the divisions of South America traversed by 
the Andes. What is the form of government in Rus- 
sia? and how does it differ from that of England ? 
What is the use of Latitude and Longitude? In 
what zone is vegetation most luxuriant, and why? 
What part of the earth is chiefly occupied by Malays ? 
by Mongolians ? Why is the equatorial axis of the 
earth greater than the polar axis? Name and locate 
three ocean currents. Name and locate the five long- 
est rivers in the world. What grand divisions are 
wholly in the northern hemisphere? Trace a water 
route from Chicago to Australia. Name the Gulf 
States and their capitals. What countries supply 
India rubber? Bound the Indian Territory. Name 
three volcanoes of Mexico. 

GRAMMAR.—Decline the following words: valley, 
hero, boy, city, he. What time is indicated by each 
of the following verbs: shall have studied, have 
studied, had studied, study, will study. Parse the 
pronouns in “Whom did you see?’ What is the 
necessity for modifying words in a sentence? Clas- 
sify modifiers on any basis you may select. Correct, 
and give reasons for, “I know who you meant,” “It 
was them.” How are the tenses that denote pro- 
gressive action formed ? those that denote completed 
action? Define a verb. According to what are 
verbs classified as transitive and intransitive ? Define 
a phrase; write a sentence containing a phrase; un- 
derscore the phrase. What is the distinction between 
the objective and the adverbial modifier? and give 
examples. Define a clause; write a sentence con- 
taining a clause used as subject. Define voice. 
Name the voices, and state how each is formed. De- 
fine gender; what are the ways of distinguishing the 
gender of nouns? Correct the errors, if any, in the 
following sentences: “If I was he, I would stay.” 
“ Neither John nor Henry were there.” “I intended 
to have gone this morning.” ‘ He don’t do the 
work good.” How is the case of a noun distin- 
guished? “The book was written by a friend ;” 
parse the verb “was written.” Write sentences using 
the following words in the possessive case: Farmer, 
herdsman, Moses, Thomas, houses. Analyze the 
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sentence, “It is not known who committed the act.’’ 
Analyze: “ He saw that it would be useless to make 
a second attempt.” Write a sentence containing a 
clause used as an objective modifier; as subject; as 
predicate. Write four sentences containing modal 
adverbs. 

History.—Name five of the principal Spanish ex- 
plorers in the United States, and give a brief account 
of the labors of each. Name two of the principal 
French explorers in the United States, and give a 
brief account of the labors of each. Give an account 
of John Smith and his connection with the settlement 
of Virginia. What was the Navigation Act? when 
and by whom was it passed? What were the prin- 
cipal events of the year 1775? What were the 
effects of the surrender of Burgoyne? When, 
where, and between whom was the battle of Tippe- 
canoe fought ? What were the results of that battle ? 
What were the principal events of Madison’s admin- 
istration? Describe Sherman's march to the sea. 
What were the alien and sedition laws ? 

PHyYsIOLoGy.—Name the bones in the arm and fore 
arm. What are the ghief functions of the liver? 
Describe the structure of the veins. Why is there a 
pulse in the arteries and not in the veins? What is 
meant by secretion? Define nutrition; enumerate 
the changes involved in nutrition. What is the di- 
rect effect of the digestive process on the various or- 
gans of digestion ? Describe the movements of the 
heart in circulation. Why is frequent washing 
of the body necessary to health? What general di- 
rections would you give in regard to bathing? What 
two conditions are essential to the sense of taste ? 

THEORY AND PRACTICE.—What are the character- 
istics of a good school government? How would 
you conduct a lesson in reading in the First Reader? 
Why should the school-room be properly ventilated ? 
Name the proper means to be employed to secure 
punctuality. What means are proper to be used to 
secure study in school? What are the relative mer- 
its of the Word Method and Phonic Method of 
teaching reading? Should pupils be detained after 
school hours to make up lessons? Give some rea- 
sons for your answer. What kinds of punishment 
are ever admissible in a school? State the relative 
merits of written and ora: spelling. Why is it not 
best to teach children their ietters before teaching 
either the words or sounds of letters ? 


———$ $$ 


PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


PELLING.—With most teachers and scholars 
spelling is considered a very dry-as-dust task ; 


and not without reason. Taking an ordinagy spell- 
ing-book and an ordinary child, and setting the one 
tu learn a long column of the other, or perhaps a page, 
which column or page is to be repeated with the 
book closed, seems hardly so delightful an entertain- 
ment as a magic lantern would be. “ But children 
are not taught because things are delightful, but be- 
cause they must learn,” says some teacher. Very 
true. And that is the point that should be most 
prominent in every teacher’s mind. Children must 
‘earn. Spelling, among other things. Now it is a 
rule in mechanics that there is the greatest amount of 
work accomplished where there is the least amount 
of friction. And if, in teaching, where this rule ob- 
tains with as much force as in the domain of the 
physical world, the teacher can cducate and the 
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scholar acquire with pleasurable ease that which has 
hitherto been a grievous task, then, as in the domain 
of the physical world, more and detter work has been 
done, with greater ease and in less time. 

That disgusted and discouraged weariness, which 
it is the lot of so many teachers to feel, and the sul- 
len indifference and carelessness which so many av- 
erage scholars exhibit, can all be avoided and re- 
placed by the feeling on the teacher’s part, that to 
educate, even in the plainest branches, is a delight- 
ful, pleasure-seeking occupation; while the scholar, 
with the mind awakened to the fact that there are 
many things yet to be learned, desirable to be learned, 
and the learning of which is to be courted, eagerly 
sets about learning. 

So much has been said, as preliminary to the hints 
on teaching spelling, because of the proneness of 
almost every teacher to look upon these elementary 
studies, and more particularly spelling as in the man- 
ner necessary to acquire, because one must begin 
somewhere, and therefore one might as well deg7n at the 
beginning ; but that the how, the why, and many 
other considerations of great importance in the study 
of Geology or Chemistry, can be in no manner neces- 
sary in this case; since all you have to do is to learn 
it, you know. 

The beginning of Spelling is at first the beginning 
of Reading. So that the remarks made upon the 
first steps in Primary Reading apply as well to the 
first steps in Primary Spelling. Later on, however, 
Spelling stands out by itself, a distinct exercise, 
which may be varied as follows: 

The teacher might ask the class to think of words 
beginning with any given letter. As the children 
think of a word, and spell, the teacher may write on 
the black-board, until the children can think of no 
more. If the list is too short, the teacher may sug- 
gest one. As for instance :—The initial letter is B. 
The children cease to give words after some fifteen 
are thought of. The teacher will then ask what we 
say of people whocannot see? Children will readily 
give “ Blind.” And soon. _ If a word is misspelled, 
the teacher might write it, and then invite criticism 
on af? the words on the board, leaving the finding of 
the fault to the children. So too, when they are well 
in the lesson, let the teacher write the word grossly 
misspelled. How happy the child is who discovers 
the failure! No more words should be put on the 
board than can be well remembered. When the les- 
son is on the board, the children should copy neatly 
on their slates. Any work slovenly done, is an inju- 
ry rather than a benefit to a scholar. The lesson 
may then be read from the slates. Words may be 
given that have a certain ¢erminal letter. Others 
with a certain centra/ letter. But care should 
taken in the deg?nning not to allow too many words 
to be given, Afterwards, when the class gets the 
swing of the lesson, more may be allowed, because 
there will be more time, as the children will give the 
words with greater ease and rapidity, spell more cor- 
rectly, and write and read from the slates more 
quickly. 

Then again the teacher may take the crayon and 
draw, and ask the children to tell her what she did ? 
Children say “draw.’’ The teacher then asks the 
children to spell the word. Teacher then writes. 
So she may either perform an action or allow a child 
to perform the action. Thus she may have such a 
list :—talk, draw, write, speak, spell, think, etc. If 
the class cannot read writing she should print the 
words. Fora review, the children may take turns 
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in writing, each one word on the board. Another 
excellent spelling lesson can be made of the objects 
in the room, or of the names of different animals, or 
of fruits, or of flowers. In these lessons, when the 
time admits, a few words of conversation should be 
thrown in. A judicious teacher will know where, 
when, and how much, so as to add to the interest of 
the lesson, 

When the time has come for thé child to learn 
spelling from a book, the teacher should a/ways talk 
with the class about the lesson, as a preliminary exer- 
cise. She may also give each child a word to take 
home and think about, and find all that there may be 
found out about it. Let this information be commu- 
nicated to the school or class, whichever may be 
thought best, the next day. 

And so one may go on to infinity. For the greater 
amount of variety you put in the lesson the more 
variety suggests itself to you. And well conducted 
variety is life, And life is the needed element in 
any lesson; while, without it, the most fascinating 
subjects become dry. 

ON READING.—The superintendent of a thriving 
northern town in Ohio, with its schools ranking 
among the best in the state, gave this instance as one 
of the forms in which he had encountered the evil. 
In the middle of the school year the graduating class 
came into his charge for instruction in a certain 
branch. He put into their hands what he considered 
a good book. It was not, however, on the orthodox 
text-book plan, with crystallized statements and form- 
ulas. It was simple: one of that class of books so 
scarce in our schools, and on publishers’ lists ; a book 
in which mere verbal memory is quite inadequate to 
prepare the pupil for recitation, It was designed to be 
read and summarized, not to be pored over sentence 
by sentence, After some weeks, no headway seemed 
to have been made. It became a matter of inquiry 
upon the part of the teacher to ascertain what was 
wrong. ‘The difficulty could not be in the text-book, 
nor in the application of the class, as was clear from 
their character and previous standing, At last he 
became convinced that “ his class did not know how 
to read.” They could memorize and recite, as they 
had done all their lives; but they could not grasp 
thoughts and digest them. They lacked the powers 
of seeing connections and logical sequences, on per- 
ceiving what is implied as well as what is stated. He 
went to work with the definite purpose of teaching 
his class how to read, and during the term made that 
as much an object of drill as the subject-matter of the 
book. 

The same was the experience of an enterprising 
teacher of history, who had attempted to discard the 
rote method of recitation, and to secure from his 
pupils responses based upon good, careful reading, 
and not upon poring over the lesson again and again. 

Another teacher spends more time in teaching a 
class in History how to read than in laboring to fix 
facts; in seeing that they fully comprehend the text or 
else realize distinctly that they do not comprehend it; 
in training them to discover the connections which in 
thought we always supply between sentences in con- 
nected discourse, but which are seldom expressed; 
in fact, in developing the power to perceive thoughts, 
as in object lessons, we attempt to develop the percep- 
tive faculty in reference to things of sense. 

Still another is disgusted in classes that ought to 
have some maturity, by the want of reflection and of 
the full comprehension of ordinary English, And 
yet the exigencies of examinations, per cents and 





comparisons oblige this teacher not to follow the 
course approved by conscience, and which would in- 
crease the capacity of the class for future discipline a 
hundred fold, but to see that the language is learned, 
without reference to fullness or quickness of compre- 
hension, and that the bold facts are retained. 

Such are some of the developments, and to which 
others might be added. I believe it is a fact that 
in the whole course of our instructions, from the 
lowest grade to the highest, no failure so complete 
and so serious is made as in teaching the essential 
and genuine art of reading. 

With an entirely mistaken conception of the real 
object to be aimed at in teaching reading, it isthe uni- 
versal practice to have lessons read and re-read, and 


.made the subject of continued drill, which practice is 


largely responsible for the condition of things here re- 
ferred to. Let any adult person be obliged to read 
or repeat the same piece often. Do not all thought 
and interest vanish ? Does it not become, if not a 
repulsive, at least amechanical, exercise? The mind 
wanders, while the mere physical part is being 
performed. A person who has had much copying of 
documents to do, realizes how automatically we may 
act, how much and how well we can do mechani- 
cally, seemingly in the entire absence of attention. 
It is just this physical, thoughtless, automatic kind of 
reading which we cultivate by our present methods. 
A clerk will copy a whole deed without knowing a 
thing that he has written, save the form. His first 
performance of the kind was done with attention; 
but the longer he continues in the business the more 
automatically he seems to act in this regular work. 
So, the first time a child reads a lesson, it reads it 
attentively and intelligently, if it ever reads in that 
manner. At each repetition it gives less and less at- 
tention. Its voice begins to repeat words without 
any responsive activity of the mind, the same as the 
clerk’s pen transcribes them, Thus it comes by al- 
lowing or requiring pupils to read when the mind 
is not engaged, that inattention to the thought be- 
comes a habit; that the mind fails to receive the full 
impression from each word, and we produce pupils 
who can read only “ words, words, words.” 

Upon this ground, it is an evil practice to require 
a class to read in any form a lesson more than once, 
except at long intervals. If the piece is not fully 
comprehended, let the teacher make it clear as the 
lesson proceeds, and let the pupil “‘feel’’ the sensation 
produced when the light of full comprehension 
strikes his mind. Nor can there be any defence now- 
a-days for allowing a class to pore idly over a lesson 
a second and third time. The means of preventing 
it are various, all of which are in use in different 
schools of the State. Here are some of them: 

1. Some schools adopt two or three sets of readers, 
and when a class has completed one book it immedi- 
ately enters the corresponding book of another series. 
This plan, I judge, cannot be excelled, when the 
clamor against expense does not defeat it. 

2. When a teacher comes across a piece, usually a 
story, which suits his purpose, it is taken to the editor 
of the county paper, who is generally quite willing 
to publish it, Then copies enough are secured to 
supply the class. Many a “Children’s Column,” is 
thus maintained by the enterprising teachers in coun- 
try and town, and their pupils easily supplied with new 
matter, and of just the right kind, because selected 
by a teacher’s judgment, 

3. There are little periodicals published for this 
express purpose. Some boards make appropriations 
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to purchase as many numbers as are needed. Some- 
times teachers do it from their own pockets, and 
sometimes it is done by co-operation of teacher and 
pupils. Something of this kind ought to be regularly 
adopted, and pupils required to purchase at stated in- 

tervals. ° 
4. Back numbers of almost any issue of the juve- 
nile periodicals may be had at a price much less than 
that of the current number. Even if the expense fall 
entirely upon the teacher, I venture that he will say, 
after a fair trial, that “it pays.’’ With proper care 
a teacher can preserve a set so as to supply many suc- 
cessive classes. The teachers of a graded school, or 
a township, can buy a set in partnership, each taking 
them in turn, and thus reduce the expense and secure 
all the benefit. Articles will be found in almost any 
issue of these periodicals adapted to the other grades. 
National Teacher. 
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METHODS AND CIRCUMSTANCES. 


E, L. WATTS. 


HE introduction of the Teachers’ Institute marks 

an era in pedagogic progress. Its influence is 
wide-spread and electric. Yet, as an institution, the 
institute, the country over, is only a human affair. 
No body of teachers has ever yet succeeded in placing 
an angel in the moderator’s chair, or men not “ sub- 
ject to like passions as we are’’ on the instructor’s 
stand, Consequently, men whose business it is to 
teach teachers do sometimes look at objects through 
glasses more or less distorted, and present subjects 
and methods in an exaggerated light. It would per- 
haps be hard to say whether instructors are to blame 
for this. A man appointed to speak on a certain 
subject cannot be successful unless he reaches a cer- 
tain degree of warmth and enthusiasm, and being full 
of his subject, he may be excused if he says things 
that are slightly, though altogether inadvertently, 
overstrained. Besides speakers, as well as writers 
are apt to be very fond of the offspring of their own 
brains, and, having invented a theory or method, 
sometimes push it right along without stopping to 
think how many less pretentious, and sometimes bet- 
ter tested, methods they may be overturning. 

Be all this as it may, almost every teacher of some 
years’ growth, will recollect that the first discouraging 
visitor to his brain, after having entered the profes- 
sion, was the thought that he could not, by any man- 
ner of means, teach all the branches that, at institute, 
he had been told to teach, nor could he for want of 
time, apparatus, elbow-room, and what not, teach 
any of them in the precise manner indicated by his 
instructors, 

Now, it may be discouraging to all of us to be told 
to do so many things that we positively cannot do, 
but this is only a part of the refining process that is 
designed to make us good teachers. The teacher, 
seeing that somebody else’s way won’t work, must 
find a way of his own or modify that other some- 
body’s to suit his own case, and, in either act, exer- 
cises qualities, in the language of the auction bills, 
“too numerous to mention.” 

We take it for granted that the teacher is working 
for a higher reward than mere salary per month. 
With this higher end in view, he is ever sowing the 
seed and suiting methods to the needs of his particu- 
lar school. If, for instance, he have charge of a 





school where Geography can be considered as a 
grand whole, to be topically and philosophically con- 
sidered, he may be thankful and go on his way re- 
joicing. If, however, the minds of the children 
must flicker in an altogether unintellectual atmos- 
pe at home, and the use of that vehicle of all our 
nowledge, our language, be limited to intercourse 
between teacher and pupil, he need not be discour- 
aged, but has the refuge of going to work in some 
other way, and doing what he can, which is of itself 
a grand comfort, to sow some seed and fix some 
knowledge in the minds of his pupils that may bear 
fruit, and do its part toward making good citizens. 

Or, as another instance, perhaps more practical, if 
he wish to introduce lessons on language and the 
poverty or parsimony of the parents withhold from 
him blank books and the other necessary aids to in- 
sure success in his work, why he has a refuge in mere 
slate and pencil! 

There is not space to set forth more examples, and 
we write this—ourself not having had the most ex- 
tended experience—humbly to remind young teach- 
ers that one of the qualities most severely needed in 
the teacher is sound and discriminating judgment in 
applying methods. Each man’s photograph differs 
from other men’s. So widely do schools differ. No 
persons or schools are to be scorned because of a di- 
versity of gifts. The crusaders of old were not our 
later temperance crusaders, but there was good in 
both. So the various branches of knowledge and 
methods for teaching them must be continually 
turned over and recut and remodeled, and even 
biased, to-suit all the mind-customers that come un- 
der our charge. 

Let us not be discouraged when we are told to run 
faster than we are able to run. It is our business 
simply to run at our best speed in the best paths we 
can find, 
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LECTURING AND TEACHING. 


E are told by those who are competent 

to affirm in regard to such matters, 

that the supply of lecturers is excessive, that 
the lecturing business is overdone. Our 
own experience tends to confirm our belief 
in the statement, and has led us to investi- 
gate the causes that have brought about the 
decline of popular interest in lecturing. 
Some have ascribed the decadence to the 
prevailing pecuniary embarrassment, and the 
generally disturbed state of the country, but 
facts show that the decline was antecedent 
to financial troubles. Others ascribe the 
declension to the fickle character of Ameri- 
can audiences, and predict that a brief re- 
spite will make them eager again to hear the 
sweet-voiced Nestors. Undoubtedly each 
of these agencies, and possibly others of a 
similar character, have tended to diminish 
our interest in the learned, eloquent and 
popular knights of the rostrum ; but there is 
a cause more fundamental than any of these, 
not dependent upon the capricious circum- 
stances which shape financial panics, or 
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animate the American mind, and that is that 
lecturing does not satisfy the popular expec- 
tation regarding its design 

People have been taught that lectures are 
meant to instruct; indeed, people for a time 
believed they were instructed by them ; but 
a space for retrospection, and an occasional 
interrogation by some interested friend, has 
revealed to the average American that he can 
not absorb learning so rapidly, that he does 
not remember the leading points in the 
lecture, much less the steps which led to 
them, and that sometimes he remembers 
scarcely the theme. Persons by the thous- 
and have gone away from the lectures of some 
of our most eminent orators, unable to say 
that they had gained any ideas that they 
could make use of, or any food for mental 
assimilation. And so it is easy to see why 
lecturers have come to be regarded with 
comparative disfavor, and the lecturing busi- 
ness has declined. To be sure, lecturing and 
preaching are a necessity, for the public 
teacher cannot reach his audience in any 
other way ; yet after all, these are not suc- 
cessful ways of enforcing truth. 

Whatever may be said in behalf of lectur- 
ing, as a mode of interesting and instructing 
the public, and the necessity of its use among 
public speakers, there is neither reason, 
necessity, nor excuse for it in the school- 
room. It is entirely out of place there, and 
the sooner teachers come to understand that 
they are to teach, rather than to exhibit their 
own ability, the better they will succeed, and 
the greater will be the progress of their 
pupils. The work of the teacher is not to 
furnish products for his pupils, but to present 
proper materials out of which the mind of 
the student may form its own products, which 
delight and strengthen it. It is utterly in- 
comprehensible to us, how teachers can so 
far forget the sphere of their work as to at- 
tempt to cram knowledge into the heads of 
their pupils at such a fearful rate as the lec- 
turer assumes to do; yet he attempt to in- 
struct by using the methods of the lecturer 
is, if possible, even more absurd. 

There seems to be an almost universal de- 
sire, on the part of Americans at least, to 
harangue the people. Men crowd the de- 
partments of law, because they desire an 
opportunity to address juries and judges. 
Men are attracted to the ministry frequently, 
because while they conscientiously consider 
themselves debarred from the law, the same 
intense desire impels them to address the 
people. The vast numbers of speakers who 
gratuitously offer their services to central 
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committees during a political canvass, in- 
clude many who are allured from the cares 
of business life by the exhilaration atten- 
dant upon stump-speaking. And if any 
teacher who has had experience in lecturing 
in his school will honestly examine himself, 
he will discover that he lectured as much for 
his own satisfaction as for the good of his 
pupils. It was great pleasure to the speaker, 
to hear himself give forth those mellifluous 
words in perfectly-rounded periods. It af- 
forded him great gratification to feel his own 
vast superiority over the listening sufferers 
who sat with gaping mouths beneath It 
was inspiring to think that some day such 
literary genius, such oratorical ability,or such 
masterly treatment of his theme, might be 
recognized, and that the world might count 
his among its honored names. It was in- 
spiring, we say, to feel thus ; and so he kept 
on lecturing to his pupils, despite his better 
judgment, and in violation of every princi- 
ple of correct teaching. But we firmly be- 
lieve that the end of this is nigh 

The world, the American nation, the 
school boards, are recognizing the fact, that 
in the school-room lectures are failures, that 
the school-room is not a suitable place for 
persons ambitious of political, forensic or 
magisterial distinction, to prepare themselves 
for their chosen employment. ‘There are 
principles underlying education, there are 
principles underlying teaching, but the lec- 
ture is not as nearly in harmony with those 
laws as many less pretentious methods of 
instruction. We are well aware that the 
great universities of the world haye upon 
their catalogues long lists of lecturers, resi- 
dent and non-resident; but even in the face 
of that fact, we must be allowed modestly 
to assert, that those learned lecturers could 
do much more for the students they instruct 
by teaching them, by seeking to develop and 
cultivate the minds of the students, rather 
than by presenting to them in a few sentences 
the results of years of thought and investi- 
gation. 

There is enough—yes, too much—display, 
by far, in our schools at the present day. 
Time will regulate all such matters, we are 
sure, and eradicate from our school system 
whatever error there may be. The reforms 
yet to come, however, will tend only to estab- 
lish more firmly the refined and corrected 
principles and methods of instruction ; and 
not the least of these reforms will be the 
perpetual ostracism of the lecturing teacher 
from the schools. 

National Teachers’ Monthiy. 
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THE NORMAL METHOD OF TEACHING 
SPELLING. 


A. G. BEECHER. 


O furnish a preparation that shall enable the pu- 
pil to spell words correctly whenever he writes 
them, is the true end of instruction in spelling. This 
is the main aim, and the only one, unless we admit 
that the spelling-lesson (even as a spelling-lesson) 
should do something toward making the tyro in the 
art of reading familiar with the forms and pronunci- 
ation of the words he sees on the printed page. 
Time was, before the days of primers and primary 
readers, when the spelling-book, with its instruction 
in “the a-é-aés,’ was almost the only means em- 
ployed in teaching the child his first lesson in read- 
ing. But one can read words readily without having 
anything like such an ideal of their form or such a 
remembrance of their letters as is necessary in order 
to write or to “ print”? them; and at the present day, 
whatever the ordinary instruction in spelling may do 
to promote the learning of reading, it does incident- 
ally rather than designedly. The purpose that is 
now subserved by instruction in the spelling-book is 
to furnish a preparation that shall enable the pupil to 
spell words correctly whenever he writes them. 

Ability to write words ts the true end to be sought. 
Spelling-book and writing-book are complements of 
each other; the one teaching how to make letters 
right, and the other how to use them right, and each 
playing a separate part in the attainment of a single 
end, the art of writing words. The ability to write 
words is, in fact, the great end to be attained, while 
to be able to sfe// them is only part of this attainment, 
To teach the pupil merely to name the letters of 
words in their order (oral spelling) is to teach only 
one branch of the bare theory of the art to be ac- 
quired, just as teaching the proper forms of script let- 
ters or of their component parts is instruction in 
another branch of the same theory. 

The art can only be attained by practice. But an 
art is never acquired by learning its theory alone; 
neither instructor nor learner may ignore its practice ; 
for to master an art, its theory must be learned with 
and by its practice. The art of writing words, then, 
can only be learned by practicing it; and it is no 
mere inference, but a well-observed fact, that by such 
practice not only spelling, but also writing, is soonest 
learned. f 

Good spelling should be made a habit. If spelling 
is to be learned as a preparation for writing words, it 
should be so learned that the pupil shall be able to 
spell correctly with almost no conscious effort what- 
ever. A knowledge of spelling to be of ready and 
practical use must be such that the proper letters will, 
as it were, flow out of the writer’s pen of their own 
accord, and the words seem to spell themselves. In 
short, good spelling should be made a habit; it 
should become an act of spontaneous rather than of 
intentional memory. In aiming to make it such, it 
should be remembered that memory holds better 
what is seen than what is heard :— 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 

Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et quae 

Lpse sibi tradit spectator —Hor. De Art. Foet. 

The forms of words must be impressed upon the 
memory rather than the mere names of their letters ; 
and practice in writing and written words is the only 
adequate means of doing this. 
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Normal method of learning a spelling-lesson. Spell- 
ing, studied as a preparation for writing words, is 
more easily learned and better remembered by ac- 
quiring an ideal of the written form than by commit- 
ting to memory the mere names of the letters that 
compose the word. A spelling-lesson is, therefore, 
best studied by first reading and observing the writ- 
ten or script form, and then imitating that form in 
the actual writing of the word. If the pupil is re- 
quired to prepare himself for merely oral recitation 
in spelling, his main endeavor is to memorize the 
names of the letters composing each word; very little 
attention will be given to the form of the word; and 
if it be any other than the script form, the little at- 
tention he may give will be of the least assistance to 
him when he comes to write the word; his recollec- 
tion of it will be, as far as it is correct, merely a 
remembrance of the names of its letters. If he 
should write it wrong, memory will bring forward no 
ideal of its form to tell him at once that the word 
does not /oof right; and without this prompting 
(which, perhaps, is every one’s sole reliance in find- 
ing out bad spelling), he will not himself notice his 
error. The spelling-book should, therefore, present 
the words to be learned in their script form; the 
pupils should be required to write from the book 
each word of the lesson, and should also (for reasons 
given farther on) compose and write for each a sen- 
tence containing it; they should bring what is so writ- 
ten to the recitation, and there each word should in 
turn be spelled aloud from the slate or paper and pro 
nounced, and the pupil’s own sentence for the word 
read, Learned by this method, one’s recollection of 
a word will not be a mere remembrance of the names 
of letters composing it; the mind is impressed not 
only by sozsd, but also in the more powerful way, by 
form ; the thing to be remembered is perceived with 
two senses instead of one; there is a more tense ac- 
tivity of the power of attention, and memory is better 
able to hold what is learned, and more likely sponta- 
neously to recall it when it shall be wanted. 

Normal method of reciting a stelling lesson, In 
the act of writing a word from memory, the pupil’s 
attention is divided between the effort to remember 
the letters and the effort to make them, and if he is 
writing his own thoughts there is still another ele- 
ment of distraction. It is evident then that until 
practice has made him able to write a word with al- 
most unconscious effort he will be very liable to mis- 
spell it. That a pupil’s ability to spell a word orally 
is no certainty whatever that he will write it correctly 
is a fact often observed. A recitation in spelling 
should bea drill in writing words, subject to all the 
ordinary causes of distraction; it should also be a 
test of the pupil’s ability so to write. It is therefore 
best conducted by requiring him to write from mem- 
ory not only each word of the lesson, but at the same 
time an original sentence containing that word. 
Each pupil should in turn, as the teacher pronounces, 
write upon the blackboard a word and his sentence 
for it. This may at first, especially with pupils un- 
able to write well, seem to require too much time; 
but if the exercise is only persevered in there will 
soon be a marked progress in the legibility and speed 
of the writing, and it will not be long before com- 
paratively few words will be misspelled; for there is 
a greater aversion to misspelling a word upon the 
blackboard than to misspelling it orally. The error 
made with the lips seems as it were to pass away 
with the sound of the voice, but the error upon the 
board stands out plainly in view until all have gazed 
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upon it. In using these exercises the teacher will 
destroy the habit of heedless spelling when it exists, 
and will each day be building up the habit of pains- 
taking and care. There will be a growing desire to 
spell right and an increasing mortification at spelling 
wrong. It is in the end much the shortest way to 
learn spelling, really requiring least time; whatever 
is learned will be iearned much better than by the old 
methods, and will by no means be so easily forgotten ; 
and besides the spelling and writing, the pupils will 
also learn language and many things that pertain to 
the art of composition.— Ohio Ed. Monthly. 
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TEACHERS’ CONGRESS IN IRELAND. 








HE teachers of Ireland hold for a few 
days, once a year, an assembly which 
they call a “Congress.’’ It is a representa- 
tive body, composed of delegates sent up by 
the numerous teachers’ associations through- 
out the country. The late congress met at 
Dublin, and quite a full report of the pro- 
ceedings, including the dinner and the after 
dinner speeches appears in the /rish Zeach- 
ers’ Journal. It appears from the report 
that but little real practical work was done, 
and that some of the sessions were quite 
stormy. That our own teachers may get a 
glimpse of the way their brethen do things 
in good old Ireland, we present below an ex- 
tract from the /ournal’s criticism on the 
meeting : 

The Teachers’ Congress of 1876 has concluded its 
sittings, and we can therefore take a general survey 
of the work it has accomplished. If numbers alone 
were to be the test, the gathering of this year would 
equal any that has yet taken place, and surpass most. 
At all events, the large number which assembled 
proves the interest taken by the teachers of Ireland in 
this, the principal event, to them, of the year. On 
this point, we regret to say our congratulations can- 
not go further. The greater number of these teach- 
ers, in fact the vast majority, had very little oppor- 
tunity of expressing their sentiments on the questions 
of such paramount interest to them and their profes- 
sion. In our issue of the 23d December, we stated 
the reasons which led us to anticipate a stormy ses- 
sion: we regret to say, we have been but too true 
prophets. One question was forced on the consider- 
ation of the delegates by a small minority; the more 
prominent of those composing it knew perfectly well 
what the decision would be, and that its introduction 
would merely create discord, waste valuable time, 
and accomplish no useful purpose whatever. This, 
however, was of no importance to these gentlemen ; 
it mattered little to them that delegates sent up at 
great inconvenience and expense by their associa- 
tions, had no opportunity of giving their opinions on 
Pensions, on Results, on the Permissive Bill, on Resi- 
dences, on the qualification and supply of Teachers, 
and on the various professional topics, which should 
occupy the most prominent place at the National 
Teachers’ Congress. The time at its disposal was 
amply sufficient for the full discussion of all these 
matters ; the delegates know how it happened that 





scarcely one-tenth of that time was so devoted to 
them. Certain questions were forced on their atten- 
tion by a few gentlemen simply anxious for supre- 
macy, and failing that, for notoriety. All the useless 
controversies about the introduction of the press, the 
reading of the minutes, the two journals, etc., had 
one and the same object; and they served but too 
well the purposes of those who introduced them by 
obstructing business and creating bitterness of feeling 
and party spirit. We are happy, however, to record 
one pleasing feature. It was an agreeable contrast 
to their previous practice to notice that among the 
minority there were a few (unfortunately too few) 
who attended for the first tme, and who imparted a 
new element into the mode of carrying on a discus- 
sion. They argued their own side of each question 
with great ability, with studied moderation and re- 
spect for the feelings of their antagonists—in a word 
as gentlemen. We presume some would be found to 
accuse us of personalities were we to name the gen- 
tlemen in question; we therefore refrain; but the 
delegates will easily recognize them by our descrip- 
tion. It is to us a most pleasing duty to bear our tes- 
timony to honorable conduct in opponents. 

The press question, about which so much froth and 
eloquence were wasted, ended, and happily ended, 
in smoke. We do not think a single delegate of in- 
telligence, no matter how sincere his convictions may 
previously have been, but must now recognize the 
wisdom of adhering to the practice of former Con- 
gresses. We know, of course, that those who raised 
the question first will assert the contrary most loudly. 

The “ fierce light of publicity” has been shed upon 
the proceedings, yet what has been the result? About 
fifty lines of the proceedings have appeared in the 
Dublin papers, and we ask any of the delegates or 
other teacher who has seen them, can these “reports” 
in any way tend to elevate the character of the teach- 
ers’ profession, or advance the objects the teachers 
have in view? The amendment, which was passed 
by a majority of 83 to 31, affirmed the principle of 
keeping the preliminary meetings private; it, how- 
ever, admitted the Dublin press under certain condi- 
tions; and this compromise was adopted mainly to 
prevent the publication of “ surreptitious and unau- 
thorized” reports. We are happy to say that this has 
been done for this year at least; the reporters saw 
what we have repeatedly asserted they would see if 
admitted, that the discussion of the internal affairs 
of the organization were of no interest to the public, 
and they accordingly took no notice of what occurred. 


tie 
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Dogs THE INSTITUTE Pay ?—In times like the 
present when economy is considered one of the car- 
dinal virtues, the question is often asked: Does the 
Institute pay? While viewing it in a mere pecuni- 
ary light, though the question might be answered in 
the negative, yet it is capable of a much broader and 
deeper solution. The selfish teacher who attends 
the Institute, looking for his compensationin dollars 
and cents, may not be satisfied with the result; but 
the true teacher, who looks only to the good of his 
profession, and improvement in his methods of teach- 
ing, will never regret the time so spent. 

Merchants, lawyers and ministers, have their as- 
sociations for the elevation and ennobling of their 
calling, and there is no class of persons who need the 
experience of older and abler heads more than the 
teachers of youth. It has been said that if teachers 
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meet for improvement, they will improve, and, if a 
social meeting of teachers is beneficial, certainly 
listening to the suggestions and instructions of the 
wisest and ablest educators of our land cannot fail to 
be productive of good results. But if teachers, from 


selfish motives, attend at the opening of the session 
to get their credit upon the roll, then disturb the in- 
stitute by leaving before the exercises are closed, and 
are found on the street half of the intervening time, 
we need not be surprised when they cry out: “ The 
institute is a failure.” 

Then go to the institute, earnest, faithful fellow- 
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teacher; give good heed to the suggestions of able 
instructors, learn wisdom from the experience of 
others, and realize the fact that you are not alone in 
your work, but a unit in the great army of educators, 
battling against the hosts,of ignorance and vice. At 
the close of the institute, with the earnest “ God bless 
you, and prosper you in your work,” still ringing in 
your ears, return to your school, put in practice what 
you have heard, cheer your pupils with the songs you 
have learned, and at the close of your term, settle 
with your own conscience the question: * Does the 





Institute pay ?”’ Zz 
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J.P, WICKERSHAM. . . .. . . J, P, M’CASKEY. 


HE Empress of Japan has been visiting 

the newly-established schools for girls 

in Kioto. A Japanese Empress visiting 

schools! Of what a wonderful revolution 
does this fact tell! 

THE Executive Committee of the State 
Teachers’ Association has already invited 
the Minister of Public Instruction and the 
teachers of Ontario to attend the meeting 
to be held at Erie, in August next. We 
hope the invitation will be accepted. 

Ir is our purpose next month to com- 
mence the publication of a series of papers 
on ‘* Pedagogics Abroad.’’ Some of them 
will be compilations; others, translations ; 
and still others, articles from English books 
and magazines. As a whole, they will be a 
very valuable contribution to the educational 
literature of the country. It is to be 
hoped that some way may be found of plac- 
ing them in the hands of every teacher in 
the state. 

THE Superintendent of Public Instruction 
has received the following letter from the 
Vice-Minister of Public Education in Japan, 
Mr. Tanaka : 





EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
TOKIO, JAPAN, Feb, 26, 1877. 
Hon. J. P. WICKERSHAM, 

Dear Sir :—I have the honor to inform you that 
our party arrived here safely on the 8th of this month, 
and are getting on very well since. I am very much 
obliged to you for the kindness which you enter- 
tained towards us during our trip to America, which 
we enjoyed very much, In particular, I am much 
obliged to you for the present of reports and other 
documents. I hope you will accept my thanks. 

Very respectfully yours, 
FujJIMARO TANAKA, 


Dr. PuitippE pa Morta, the Brazilian 
Commissioner of Education, has written a 
letter to the superintendents of the several 
cities and boroughs in this state, from which 
were forwarded volumes containing speci- 
mens of scholars’ work for the Pedagogical 
Museum at Rio de Janeiro, thanking them 
for their valuable contributions. ‘‘They will 
be kept,’’ he says, ‘‘ as a precious recollec- 
tion.”’ 


WE take pleasure in announcing that Miss 
E. M. Coe, of New York, is engaged in in- 
structing an ‘‘ American Kindergarten Nor- 
mal Class’’ at the West Penn Square Acad- 
emy, corner of Market street and West 
Penn Square, Philadelphia. Miss Coe will 





be long remembered by the teachers of 
| Pennsylvania in connection with her build- 
|ing and kindergarten material and work 
j at the Centennial. She also delivered 
an address at the last meeting of the State 
Association, at West Chester. Her class at 
present is composed of teachers, and we 
trust it will be so successful as to induce her 
to remain with us permanently. We agree 
with her that ‘‘so to educate children that 
‘the terrible evils of our social, religious and 
| political life may be avoided, is the most 
important work of the present day.’’ 





HARVARD UNIvERsITY, like the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge, in England, 
not yet prepared to admit women as stu- 
dents, is extending .its lately adopted sys- 
tem of outside examinations for them. A 
local committee has been formed in Phila- 
delphia to assist a class in making the neces- 
| sary preparation, and an examination con- 
ducted by the University professors will be 
‘held some time next summer. There are 
;not many men who would prepare them- 
selves in private for an examination of this 
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kind ; we will see whether there is a greater 
number of intellectual and studious women. 
But why compel women to study at a dis- 
advantage? Why not admit them to all the 
privileges of the University at once? 





As a valuable means of promoting a taste 
for the study of natural science, we would 
recommend the adoption of a system of ex- 
changes among our several normal schools, 
academies, and high schools. Each ought 
to have, and might readily have connected 
with it, a fine cabinet of minerals, fossils, 
etc. The institutions named are located in 
all parts of the state. If each would make 
a collection of the interesting objects of this 
class in its own vicinity and then enter into 
a system of exchange with the others, this 
desirable end would be accomplished ; and 
who can calculate the good that would grow 
out of it? Who is there among our profes- 
sors that loves science well enough to move 
in this matter ? 





THE normal school battle,raged almost 
along the whole line of our State legisla- 
tures the past winter. In the legislature of 
New York, after a hard fight, the usual ap- 
propriation of $18,000 to each school was 
made by a large vote. In Maine, the cause 
rather gained than lost by the discussion, 
and this was decidedly the case in Minne- 
sota. Pennsylvania declares her faith in 
the policy of training teachers for her pub- 
lic schools by voting to her normal schools 
directly and in aid of students attending 
them the large sum of $210,000. Kansas 
alone, of all the States, has given victory to 
the enemies of normal schools; but even 
this victory will be short-lived. 





SumMER schools of science and Summer 
scientific excursions promise to become 
quite numerous. Several schools of this 
kind will be opened at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, under the direction of Harvard 
professors. They will have courses in 
Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Zoology, etc. 
Cornell University will charter a steamer 
and spend a month or more on the lakes, 
starting from Buffalo or Cleveland. Fif- 
teen students of Williams College will ac- 
company Prof. Sanborn Tenney to the 
Rocky Mountains. We hear also of scien- 
tific trips to Texas, to the Mammoth Cave, 
along the sea-coast, etc., etc. The only 
summer scientific school in this State, so 
far as we have learned, is that to be held at 
the State Normal School at West Chester. 
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This is a mark of enterprise on the part of 
the authorities of that school, and it will no 
doubt be successful. Is the example to be 
followed? Scientific excursions to our 
mountains, iron and coal mines, etc., would 
be very profitable. Who will be the first to 
move in the matter ? 





La Rerorma, Madrid, Spain, has come to 
us asking for anexchange. It will give us 
pleasure to comply with the request. Za 
Reforma is a magazine devoted to the in- 
terests of public instruction, and jis the or- 
gan of the Academy of Teachers at Mad- 
rid. It will be recollected that Spain made 
a very creditable educational exhibition at 
Philadelphia, and that Col. Marin, a dis- 
tinguished Spanish gentleman, was one of 
the judges in the educational department. 
Public instruction is attracting much in- 
creased attention in this oldcountry. Suc- 
cess to all efforts in this direction. 


THE course of study prescribed for the 
primary schools of the Province of Québec, 
Canada, embraces the elements of agricul- 
ture. A little book called the “‘ Petit Man- 
uel d’ Agriculture,’’ is generally used. The 
results of the introduction of this branch 
of study are spoken of as very valuable. 
We do not doubt it, and are prompted to 
ask the question whether it would not be 
wise for us in Pennsylvania to find room in 
our course of study for something of the 
kind. Surely, instruction in the elements 
of agriculture would be more useful to hun- 
dreds of thousands of our children than 
some parts of the studies they now pursue. 


THE Philadelphia Zimes speaking of the 
effect of the hard times in reducing the rev- 
enues of municipal corporations and the 
consequent efforts rendered necessary in 
cutting down expenses, says that ‘‘ the sala- 
ries of school teachers seem always the first 
to come under the knife whenever any shear- 
ing is to be done.’’ Believing that the 
Zimes has spoken the truth we are led to 
inquire why itisso. Not, certainly, because 
teachers receive proportionally higher sala- 
ries than other classes of persons employed 
by municipal authorities. Not, certainly, 
because they are at any time or in any 
place overpaid for the work they are ex- 
pected to perform. Not, certainly, because 
the education of the young is a matter of 
light concern, and it is of small consequence 
whether it is well or illdone. No, ashamed 
as we are to state it, the cause is that teach- 
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ers are generally more defenceless than 
other classes of officials, they can be ill- 
used with more impunity, they have little 
political influence. 

We are earnestly in favor of reform in the 
matter ofofficial salaries ; but let us be brave 
enough to apply the knife where the cutting 
will cure and not kill. 


Our call for help in solving the hard 
problem of how to bring the children to 
school who are growing up among us igno- 
rant and vicious is generously responded to. 
In this number we present in the contribu- 
tor’s department an earnest paper on ‘‘ The 
Great Question,’’ by Prof. Groff of the Uni- 
versity at Lewisburg. We hope every reader 
will not only read but weigh it. There 
will be found also, in the Directors’ Col- 
umn, a letter containing very valuable sug- 
gestions, on the same subject, from a school 
director. Both of these writers are on the 
right track. If they have not fully solved 
the probiem, they have pointed out the way 
in which it can be solved. 

The task before us in this country, in order 
to make education universal, is a herculean 
one. It must be performed, the issue in- 
volves the very life of free institutions ; but 
to accomplish the work will require the or- 
ganization and application of all the forces, 
religious, moral, intellectual, political, that 
can be brought to bear upon it. They 
neither appreciate the evil nor judge well of 
the remedy for it, who think that the mere 
passage of a law inflicting a fine or impris- 
onment upon parents who do not send their 
children to school, wilieffect its cure. At the 
very best such a law could cut away only 
the outer portion of the cancer, while all 
its roots would remain untouched. 


SEVERAL text-book bills were before the 
Legislature at its late session, but none of 


them became laws. One provided that 
school books should not be changed more 
frequently than once in six years, a second 
reduced the period in which no change 
should be made to five years, and a third 
proposed that school boards should have 
the right to purchase text-books for all the 
pupils in their several districts. The mat- 
ter complained of by all was the too fre- 
quent changes of text-books even under our 
present law which limits these changes to 
once in three years. Now, the frequency 
of these changes is very much over-estimated. 
To hear the authors or framers of these book 
bills talk, one would think that the books 
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used by the children in our schools are con- 
stantly undergoing changes, and that -pa- 
rents are very heavily taxed to purchase 
them. This may be so in a very few districts; 
but the fact is that text-books are not now 
changed by the authority of school boards 
in the State of Pennsylvania on an average 
more frequently than once in ten years. ‘The 
evil is in great part imaginary. .Can it be 
that this question is kept in agitation by in- 
terested parties? If so, by whom, and for 
what ? 


Wit not the friends of Zhe Journa/, in 
Philadelphia, do two things for it? First, 
make up and send for publication a monthly 
statement of educational items and news? 
Scarcely any one outside of the city knows 
what is thought or done by its nearly two 
thousand teachers. Who will volunteer 
something in this direction? Second, to 
fill up the vacant places on our subscription 
list assigned to Philadelphia. At present, 
we have but a small list of subscribers in 
the city. We are afraid the city teachers 
do not generally read an educational peri- 
odical. They ought to do so, and surely 
one published in their own State would be 
more useful to them than any other. 


AT aconvention of the School Superin- 
tendents and Commissioners of the State of 
New York, held at Albany, March 3oth, 
the following resolutions were adopte@ : 

Resolved, That while we do not agree with those 
who proclaim that our public schools are detcriorat- 
ing, and who apparently delight in instituting unfav- 
orable comparisons between our own schools and 
those of sister States or foreign nations, we still be- 
lieve that great improvement is not only possible but 
desirable, especially in the rural districts, both in the 
general system and in matter and methods of instruc- 
tion, 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this, our conven- 
tion, the school district system has outlived its highest 
usefulness, and that there is imperatively demanded 
a change which shall make the town or county the 
unit for school taxation, and shall extend the benefits 
of systematically-graded schools to the inhabitants of 
rural districts. 

Resolved, That the compulsory education act 
should be so amended as to contain explicit provi- 
sions for the care and education of truant children. 

Resolved, That while recognizing the evils which 
ari# from frequent changes in the text-books, we feel 
confident that a series of books published by the 
State would work greater mischief by opening a new 
door to jobbery and corruption, with the danger of 
fostering inferiority. 

Resolved, That, to bring our reports in harmony 
with those of the National Bureau of Education, we 
suggest that the basis of enumeration for statistical 
purposes be changed to the ages of 6 to 16 years in- 
clusive. 
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Resolved, That, as the object of State education is 
to prepare the child to become a law-abiding, self- 
sustaining, and intelligent citizen, we believe that 
industrial drawing, United States history, and the 
elements of political economy and of the sciences 
should form an important part in the curriculum of 
the common schools, 

Resolved, That, recognizing the fact that the most 
important factor in any system of education is the 
qualification of the teacher, we pledge ourselves to 
each other and to our constituents to spare no exer- 
tion and to shrink from no responsibility that shall 
tend to furnish better teachers for the schools of the 
Empire State. 


Tue Irish Zeachers’ Journal, March 24, 
contains a report of an interesting discus- 
sion in the British House of Commons on 
the subject of compulsory education in Ire- 
land. The discussion arose upon an amend- 
ment offered by Mr. O'Shaughnessy, the 
member from Limerick, and this gentle- 
man’s speech was the feature of the occasion. 
Among other facts, he stated that out of a 
population of 5,400,000 in 1871, he found 
there were about 1,600,000 persons in I[re- 
land over five years of age who could not 
read or write, and over 800,000 who could 
not read. Between the ages of 15 and 16, 
21 per cent. could neither read nor write, 
and 19 per cent. could read only. True, 
some progress had been made, as in 1851 
47 per cent. of the Irish population could 
neither read nor write, in 1861, 39 per cent., 
and at the present time 33 percent. He 
argued that the amount of illiteracy still ex- 
isting was deplorable and alarming, and 
that the systems of education in force were 
inadequate to the task of overcoming the 
evil. He plead for some form of compulsion. 
Other speeches were made admitting the 
facts stated, but holding that the time had 
not yet come for the kind of legislation 
asked for, and that many practical difficul- 
ties lay in its way. The amendment was 
finally withdrawn. 


An exchange says: ‘‘A study of the re- 
port of the warden of the Indiana Northern 
Prison is calculated to confute generally ac- 
cepted ideas of morality. Of 704 convicts, 
only 81 can neither read nor write, and 
there are only 41 who can read, but_ not 
write; the remainder are proficient in both 
these requirements, the attainment of which 
is held to be the first great step towards the 
lessening of crime.’’ On the contrary, 


these statistics are about what one who has 
studied the relation of education to crime 
in this country would expect to find. Out 

704 inmates, the Indiana Northern 
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Prison has 121, or very nearly 17 per cent., 
who cannot read. In the population of In- 
diana there is not nearly this proportion of 
illiterates. So that it is clear that one who 
cannot read is more likely to commit crime 
than one who can. Besides, if the matter 
were closely looked into, it would be found 
that the crimes committed by the ignorant 
are, as a general thing, of a grosser and 
more brutal nature than those committed by 
persons better educated. 

But for ourselves, weare ready to confess 
that the mere mechanical facility of reading 
and writing does not go far to make a man 
moral, or to shield him from wrong-doing. 
A knowledge of these branches of learning 
gives him a little better chance to earn a 
livelihood, lifts him up somewhat in the so- 
cial scale, increases quite appreciably his 
sources of enjoyment; but it does not do 
much in the direction of instilling good 
principles, awakening the moral forces hid 
in the soul, forming the character, or guid- 
ing the life. The power of education for 
good is almost omnipotent. Under favor- 
able circumstances, it can make good citi- 
zens out of ninety per cent. of the worst chil- 
dren that can be subjected to its influence. 
But an education that can accomplish this 
result must do more than teach mere read- 
ing and writing. It must mould the whole 
life. 


—___@——_ —__— 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





ELOW we insert an editorial article 
from Harper's Weekly, on ‘* Normal 
Schools.’’ It bears more particularly upon 
the question recently warmly discussed in 
the Legislature of New York in regard to 
State appropriations to these schools. ‘The 
article is a very thoughtful one, and we 
commend it to those interested both for and 
against normal schools in this State. It sets 
forth two very important facts; first, that 
Normal Schools are now deemed a necessity 
to an efficient public school system, and 
will be sustained; and, second, that these 
institutions will be compelled hereafter to 
confine themselves more closely to the work 
of preparing teachers, and to do that work 
well and economically. These facts are as 
obvious in Pennsylvania as in New York, 
and the management of the Normal Schools 
will do well to take notice and govern 
themselves accordingly. 
A public school system cannot be made 
efficient without good teachers, and good 
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teachers cannot be had without special 
schools in which to train them. This is 
the experience of all countries educationally 
well advanced both in the Old World and 
the New. It is a doctrine that may be con- 
sidered established. No public man of any 
weight is likely to call it in question. 

But while the principle upon which the 
Normal Schools are based is free from attack, 
much is said in opposition to these schools 
as now constituted and managed. It is 
charged that they cost too much for the 
number of teachers they prepare, that they 
admit as students large numbers who have 
no intention of ever becoming teachers, 
that many of their graduates teach for a short 
time or not at all, that the teachers they 
prepare are not thoroughly trained, either 
in the science or the art of teaching, that 
the state has too much or too little control of 
of them, etc. Now, as a friend of the Nor- 
mal Schools, we are free to acknowledge 
that ours are far from being all that we would 
have them. They have done and are doing 
a noble work ; but the time has come for 
them to assume a more distinctly profession- 
al character, and to engage much more 
largely in distinctive professional work. 
Their course in teaching must be enlarged, 
and the model schools in @onnection with 


them must be reorganized and made to bet- 
ter answer the end for which they were es- 


tablished. If the Normal Schools do not 
enter upon this work of improvement for 
themselves, they will be compelled to do it. 
Our Legislature has just voted to them a 
large sum of money; they will be further 
aided, we trust, until their debts shall be 
paid and their equipment be made com- 
plete; then, once on their feet, the State 
wili have the right not only to ask but to 
demand that they be placed in the best con- 
dition possible for the work of training 
teachers for the public schools. But, read 


THE WEEKLY’S ARTICLE. 


The question of the value of the Normal Schools 
of the State of New York, which was raised by the 
Governor in his message, has been repeated by Mr. 
Ruggles, of Steuben, in an elaborate speech in the 
Assembly. The points of his opposition are that the 
Normal Schools have become large local graded 
schools with teachers’ classes ; that they do not supply 
a considerable portion of the teachers employed in 
the common schools ; that the implied contract of the 
pupils to teach in the common schools is disregarded ; 
that the state affords ample means in academies and 
union schools for supplying teachers; and that the 
abandonment of the Normal Schools would be a 
large pecuniary advantage to the state. 

The comprehensive reply to this statement seems to 
be that if the Normal system is abused, the abuse 
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should be corrected, not that the system should be 
abolished. There is nothing in the objections urged 
by Mr. Ruggles that might not be removed by a little 
care andthought. The Normal Schools should be 
held strictly to their purpose. The obligation of the 
pupils to teach should be made stringent and una- 
voidable, and the diploma should always take prece- 
dence in supplying teachers of the common schools. A 
Normal School is designed to train pupils, already 
educated, to teach. It is not intended to bea gen- 
eral or graded school or academy. There are eight 
Normal Schools in this state. For six of them the 
grounds, buildings, furniture, apparatus, and every- 
thing necessary to the maintenance of a school were 
furnished by the neighborhood. ‘The expenses of in- 
struction are not necessarily extravagant. But we 
suspect from the report of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction that the schools have been in some 
degree perverted from their purpose in becoming 
schools of general academic instruction. This is an 
abuse, and should be corrected. But it is not a rea- 
son for abandoning the system. What is worth do- 
ing, is worth doing well. If the state undertakes to 
teach the people—and that it should do so few, Amer- 
icans will deny—let it provide proper teachers. But 
fitness in a teacher is not determined by extent of 
knowledge merely. Teaching is not only the art of 
imparting knowledge, which the mere possession 
does not imply, but it is the art of showing how to 
acquire knowledge. It is not knowing, it is the 
ability of making others know. 

The state, therefore, may and ought to require cer- 
tain qualifications of teachers, They should be per- 
sons who not only have knowledge, but who are 
able to impart it. Training for this is the function of 
the Normal School, and its diploma should be the 
evidence of such training. The rest is a matter of 
experience and expediency. If it should appear, 
when the Normal Schools are properly and thor- 
oughly organized, with a distinct conception of their 
purpose, and with entire freedom from all entangling 
alliances, that they do not, for various reasons, sup- 
ply a fair proportion of the teachers annually re- 
quired in the common schools, it will be time to con- 
sider whether the reasons that limit the attendance 
are not conclusive against the system. But not until 
then. Estimates based upon what is called the cost 
of graduation are illusive, unless the precise grounds 
of the calculation are plainly stated. Thus Mr. 
Ruggles says that the actual cost to the state ir 
1875 of each graduate of the Buffalo school was 
$1513.27. The principal of the school, however, 
says that the state had made a special building ap- 
propriation to the school that year, and that the gradu- 
ating class was the smallest ever known in the school, 
He adds that, upon a fair calculation of all years and 
all expenses, the average cost of graduation is but 
$350. 

The question is one of vital interest, and one that can 
be dispassionately considered. But its scope must 
not be misapprehended. .Mr. Ruggles treats it as if 
it were wholly a pecuniary question. But it is very 
much more. It involves the integrity and efficiency 
of the whole system of public edycation. And it 
should be determined by the consideration whether 
the standard of education would be raised or lowered 
by an abandonment of the Normal Schools. To save 
a hundred thousand dollars, and lower the common 
schools, would be really to accept a paltry bribe to 
weaken the foundation of the government. We are 
happy to say that this seems to be the mature judy- 
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ment of the Assembly. For, upon a motion of Mr. 
Ruggles to withhold the appropriation from the Nor- 
mal Schools, the Assembly, by a very decided ma- 
jority, resolved to continue it, It may now be ex- 
pected that a careful scrutiny of the general working 
of the Normal School system will be made, that any 
necessary changes may be considered and adopted. 


_ 





TEXT-BOOK JOB IN THE WEST. 





E stated in our last number that 
book-bills, similar in their provi- 
sions to the one defeated three years ago in 
our own Legislature, had made their ap- 
pearance the past winter in the Legislatures 
of several states in the East and West. In 
none of them were they successful, so far as 
we have information, except in the State of 
Minnesota. In the State of Wisconsin the 
battle was well fought, and the school-men 
won atriumphant victory. The Journal of 
Education in that state, under the head of 
‘‘A Fortunate Escape,’’ publishes the fol- 
lowing earnest paragraphs concerning the 
danger and escape from it: 

We are barely able this month, before going to 
press, to refer to the narrow escape of our school sys- 
tem from one of the greatest perils that has threat- 
ened it since its organization. One of the most 
shameless and wanton conspiracies ever organized 
for private ends, under the false pretense of public 
advantage, has just been frustrated by the prompt 
and indignant opposition of the educational forces, 
and the disinterested press of the state. 

A scheme was meditated and planned, as there is 
every reason to believe, more than a year ago, by the 
needy and desperate newspapers of the capital, fo se- 
cure for themselves, for half a generation, the monop- 
oly of publishing all the text books used in the public 
schools of Wisconsin. At a late day during the ses- 
sion of the present legislature the plot was sprung, 
and pushed with all the energy of desperation, by the 
trio of conspirators, with the aid of such members of 
the upper house as, either through interest, or igno- 
rance of the character and consequences of the 
scheme, were induced to lend it countenance and 
support. 

Before these words are read, the forced modifica- 
tion of the original plan, and its passage in the Sen- 
ate ; the overwhelming defeat it suffered in the As- 
sembly ; the violent and scandalous abuse of the 
State Superintendent and the President of the State 
University, by the disappointed newspapers of Madi- 
son; and the emphatic condemnation of the scheme 
by the press and educators of Wisconsin, will be weil 
known in every district and hamlet. 

Further reference to this subject in the present is- 
sue, is impossible; but the readers of 7he YFourna: 
may expect to see inits pages next month a pretty full 
and carefully prepared history of this scandal, from 
he pen of the State Superintendent. He is in fos- 
session of information relating to the matter which 
the interests of education and the interests of honest 
government alike require should be circulated and 
known everywhere throughout the State. 
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The above is the text-book battle of 1873, 
in this state fought over again on other 
ground. The same bad influences were 
used here as there to pass the bill, and its 
defeat was brought about in both places by 
the determined opposition of the true 
friends of the public school system. We 
congratulate the school men of Wisconsin 
on their victory. They can well afford to 
bear the abuse of those who, no doubt, were 
to share in the proceeds of the job. Wedo 
not believe, however, that the ‘‘ newspapers 
of the capital’? were the prime movers in 
the affair. Back of them there will be found 
when a full investigation shall take place, 
the same unseen hand that worked the wires 
and furnished the money in this and other 
states. Evidently there is a secret, con- 
certed movement in the matter. Who will 
expose it? Is there no one who can let 
light shine in upon the plot? Let us see 
the hand that is thus attempting to debauch 
the school systems of the country by whole- 
sale, that it may be palsied by exposure! 





WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 
HE question, ‘‘ Shall women be per- 
mitted to*serve on School Boards?” 

which has already been answered in the af- 
firmative in many of the Eastern and West- 
ern States, is now a matter of discussion in 
New York. A bill making women eligible 
for positions on the Board throughout that 
state was recently presented in the Senate 
by Senator William N. Emerson, of Ro- 
chester, and was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Education. ‘The fact that such a 
measure was pending attracted the atten- 
tion of those favorable to it throughout the 
state, and a large number of petitions and 
memorials were in circulation for the sig- 
natures of those in favor of the measure. 
One from New York City received the sig- 
nature of Mr. William Wood, President of 
the Board of Education, and many mem- 
bers of the Board, while others showed the 
names of many leading lawyers and busi- 
ness men. Those engaged in collecting 
signatures say that they found a very favor- 
able feeling to the measure. 

The experiment of putting women in 
these positions has been tried with Success 
in England, Scotland, and this country. In 
regard to the recent election for members 
of school boards in England, Miss Mary 
E. Beedy, an American lady, writes to Zhe 
Woman's Journal : 
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The opposition to having women upon the school , 


boards is not only not increasing, but is diminishing, 
and this view is confirmed by the following facts : 
The recent school board election is the third since 
school boards began to be established in England. 
Miss Becker, the editor of the Zuglish Women’s 
Suffrage Fournal, has kept her place upon the Man- 
chester school board from its formation, and is 
recognized as one of its most efficient members. 
Miss Sturge, niece of the well-known philanthropic 
Quaker, Joseph Sturge, has served two terms upon 
the Birmingham school board. She retired at the 
recent election, and her place has been filled by a 
Miss Kendrick. Mrs. Bucton enters upon her second 
term in the school board of Leeds, with a larger 
majority than any other candidate. The first school 
board in London had two widely-known and most 
efficient women—Mrs. Dr. Garrett Anderson, whose 
professional duties required her to retire at the end of 
her first term of office, and Miss Emily Davies, who, 
having been the leader in establishing Girton College 
for women at Cambridge, found her presence at the 
college necessary for directing the work. Both these 
ladies, like Prof. Huxley, had gone upon the school 
board to assist in giving prestige to the work of the 
board, and in getting the work successfully started, 
The second London board contained Mrs. Cowell, 
sister of Mrs. Dr. Garrett Anderson, and Miss Ches- 
sar, one of the most learned women teachers in Lon- 
don. These ladies are accredited with excellent 
work, but they did not bring with them the 
same public reputation and influence that attended 
Miss Daviesand Mrs, Dr. Garrett Anderson, and they, 
too, found it necessary to retire at the end of one 
term, and are succeeded by four lady members—one 
is Miss Helen Taylor, the step-daughter of John 
Stuart Mill, and the editor of both Mr. Buckle’s and 
Mr. Mill’s posthumous works; another is Mrs. West- 
lake, the daughter of Augustus Hare, an able polit- 
ical writer, whose scheme for the representation of 
minorities is well known among all friends of repub- 
lican government. 


Just preceding this election many English 
papers were warm in their advocacy of the 
presence of women on these boards, some 
of the leading journals having editorials 
urging that all rate-payers should vote for 


the lady candidates. In a long article on 
the subject, the London Daz/y Mews says: 


It will be a serious hindrance to the successful ac- 
complishment of the task that still awaits the energy 
and skill of the new beard, if the places of the two 
iadies who have seats on the present board should 
not be filled by suitable representatives of their sex. 


It then goes on to point out several in- 
stances where the presence of women on 
the board secured advantages to the female 
scholars which the men had either over- 
looked or neglected, and adds : 


“ Men constantly fall into mistakes on questions af- 
fecting the other sex from sheer ignorance, because 
they have no occasion in their daily lives to observe 
and remember the facts that tell in favor of women. It 
is of the utmost importance that some ladies, at least, 
should be on the board, not merely to see that the 
educational interests of girls are not neglected, but 
to communicate with the school-mistresses, and afford 
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them that sympathy and support which can best be 
given by women to women.” 


Women have served with marked success 
on school boards in Massachusetts, Illinois, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, and other 
Western States. In Michigan we are in- 
formed that women not only serve on the 
boards, but vote for school officers, and 
there, as elsewhere, the experiment has 
proved a success. 


A **NEW DEPARTURE.” 


HE theory has been sometimes advo- 
cated by educators that the right plan 
in organizing a system of schools in a city 
or town, is to put the most skillful and best 
paid teachers in charge of the youngest pu- 
pils, but few school boards have been found 
willing to test the value of this theory prac- 
tically. The school board of the borough 
of Tyrone, Blair county, in this state, is an 
exception to the rule, and below we present 
from the Tyrone Hera/d, some account of 
the success of their experiment: 
*. OUR SCHOOLS. 
Tyrone schools seem to have reputation and in- 
fluence abroad. At least some other and larger 
places are imitating their example in regard to the 
policy of employing the principal—the costliest 
teacher—to teach the lowest primary grade, the six- 
year-olds. Philadelphia is not above adopting this 
method, and she does herself credit by this conde- 
scension. The plan seems unreasonable at first 
thought, but it is founded on the principles of one of 
the wisest and most universal of human proverbs 
which is expressed in many ways; such as “ Well 
begun is half done,” or “ A good beginning is half 
the battle,”’ or “* All depends on the first steps ;”? and 
experience proves its high value; for children whose 
first impressions and first steps in school are satisfying 
and encouraging to themselves, will drink in learning 
and avoid disorderly interruptions for the very sake 
of learning—for the love of knowledge, and for the 
pleasure of going where they will meet the pleasant 
stimulus of fellow feeling and cheerful looks, and 
where they will have the enjoyment of daily learning 
something new of real grown people’s knowledge. 
They will thereafter learn of themselves, if deprived 
of schools, and in these days of abundant books and 
cheap schools they will find a way to an education, be 
they where they may. But not only will the result be 
brightened intellect. The higher qualities of good 
morals and disciplined conduct will be assured, if 
only evil company can be avoided until growth brings 
strength. This last great desideratum is best secured 
by having every child in a neighborhood, of suitable 
age, led within the charmed circle of happy learners, 
who are finding delightful ways into the mysteries of 
the temple of knowledge. In Ohio the principle of 
compulsory attendance is to go into operation in Sep- 
tember next. Theoretically this really seems essen- 
tial to the safety of the Republic, as general and ad- 
equate education certainly is. But of all ways of 
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securing this last, there is probably none so well suited 
to the feelings and will of a free people; and so 
easily practicable and thoroughly efficient as this Ty- 
rone plan of securing a good start, making the very 
first move a “good pull and all together.”’ Our “ baby 
school” has about 104 names on the roll, and the 
average attendance of these little ones in all weather 
is close to go per cent., and some days higher. This 
is an extraordinary figure and seems the more so to a 
visitor who finds that this great number is confined 
to one room ;- is held in strict order (or taught rather 
to keep themselves individually in order); and is 
made to learn as much as the usual total acquirement 
of three such terms of schooling would be under ex- 
cellent ordinary courses. The County Superintend- 
ent finds that our advanced grades are decidedly far- 
ther on in real acquirement in proportion to the ages 
of the scholars than in any other schools in the county, 
and he attributes it to the constancy of the beginners. 
A visitor who goes through the different rooms and 
the various studies will find it hard to discriminate as 
to the value of the teaching. Nothing in Tyrone 
will better reward a visit than these schools. The di- 
rectors lately added to the supply of chairs, as ladies 
generally go in twos and threes, but it does not appear 
that their encouraging faces have very often appeared 
in the rooms. Such visits of interested parents and 
others are very cheering to the little ones struggling in 
their excelsior efforts, while the teachers themselves 
are strengthened in their most difficult and wearing 
work by such indications of interest and appreciation. 
As a contrast to the Tyrone plan which is-becoming 
Pennsylvanian, it appears that the New Jersey state 
school regulations divide teachers at the examination 
into three grades, and they are qualified for the lowest 
grade and for the primary schools without being re- 
quired to show any attainments in the theory and 
practice of teaching! That is where New Jersey is 
lamentably off the track. 


—$——— $< g————_——_ 


BUISSON’S ARTICLES. 





O reader of 7he Journa/, we trust, has 
failed to give attention to the series of 
articles which have appeared in it during 
several months, commencing in February 
last, containing an account of the Educa- 
tional Exposition at Philadelphia by M. 
Buisson, a gentleman commissioned by the 
Minister of Public Instruction in France as 
chairman of the delegation sent to this 
country last summer for the special purpose 
of studying our systems of education. Mon- 
sieur Buisson is a close observer and a hard 
student; and, although these articles were 
written at intervals during the hurry and in- 
terruptions of his visit, they contain many 
comments and suggestions that we may 
turn to our profit. His full report to the 
French Government will, no doubt, be a 
very valuable document. Our purpose now 
is to call attention to a few points in the 
articles, as published in Zhe /ourna/, that we 
think of special interest. 





He first gives us credit for an effort to 
represent fairly our systems of education at 
the Exposition: ‘‘The Exposition is not 
an attempt to glorify the United States. It 
shows, without doubt, the good rather than 
the bad; but the bad even there seems to 
be no wish to hide.’’ This, he thinks, is 
worthy of a free people, and should awaken 
esteem and sympathy. 

M. Buisson is disposed to look unfavor- 
ably upon our plan of having so many books 
in a series, and instances the five, six, seven 
or eight volumes in a series of readers. A 
series of arithmetics, grammars or geogra- 
phies may not contain so many separate 
volumes, but wherein is the utility of as 
many as we have? 

He criticises specially our Pennsylvania 
exhibit of scholars’ work wherein it shows 
almost entire dependence on the text- 
book: ‘‘Among the schools that have sent 
work to the Exhibition, several are satisfied 
to give the page of the text-book used, and 
the number of the problem or paragraph, 
with the answers of the scholars, which are 
in such-+cases generally extremely short. 
In certain branches, for example, the defi- 
nitions of grammar and arithmetic, as all 
the answers are literally identical, it is 
enough to say they present no point of in- 
terest.’’ The teachers or superintendents 
who forwarded. such work ought to be 
ashamed of it. 

In the matter of devoting too much at- 
tention to the forms of language in our 
teaching, ‘‘ We have no idea in France,’’ 
he says, ‘‘of the multitude of technical 
words, of scholastic divisions and subdivi- 
sions, which up to the present time compli- 
cates the teaching of grammar in America. 
Logical analysis has reached there a degree 
of refinement, and orthography has accumu- 
lated difficulties, which exceed the subtleties 
of the ancient dictations of the Hotel de 
Ville, and of the grammar of Noél and 
Chapsal.’’ This is a severe, but well-mer- 
ited criticism. We waste a vast amount of 
precious time by this false method of 
teaching. 

As to our mania for requiring our pupils 
to write lists of difficult words. ‘‘ One be- 
lieves himself in a dream,’’ he says, ‘* when 
he sees, for example, in the copy-books of 
Pennsylvania schools, entire pages of words 
selected from the sciences, words which the 
scholars will never use a single time in their 
whole lives, and which they are required to 
learn with great trouble.’’ He greatly pre- 
fersthe dictation of sentences to such ‘‘super- 
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annuated exercises.’’ Our popular spelling 
bees may have done some good, but they 
are certainly in danger of fastening upon 
our schools a false method of teaching or- 
thography. 

Our pupils too generally draw from copies. 
The specimens exhibited, M. Buisson thinks, 
show that the subject has been lately intro- 
duced into the schools, and that there is 
not as yet any well-defined system in the 
method of teaching it. 

From these criticisms it must not be in- 
ferred that this candid Frenchman has no 
words of praise for our exhibit or our sys- 
tem of education. He has many, and shows 
the utmost good-will towards us at all times ; 
but just now it is our faults that we need to 
have pointed out. We make one exception 
in favor of what he says in commendation, 
Catholic as he is, of the religious tone of the 
schools of Pennsylvania. 


‘It is just further to state strongly that the atmos- 
phere of the public schools of Pennsylvania, more 
perhaps than elsewhere in the United States, is a re- 
ligious atmosphere. It is not only Christian in morals, 
as in certain states, but it is Christian in faith, and 
this faith animates and directs the educational life. 
The continual Biblical allusions, the citations from 
the evangelists, reasonings founded upon the dogmas 
of revelation, which are found in the compositions of 
the scholars of all ages, furnish unmistakable evi- 
dence of an education thoroughly religious.” 


In a more general way, he deprecates the 
instability of the teacher’s profession in this 
country. He says: 


If one thing more than another astonishes and 
confuses at a first look at the educational institutions 
of the United States, it is the frequent changes in 
the corps of teachers. Many causes concur in ren- 
dering impossible that stability, which we think 
indispensable. The great majority of schools are 
taught by ladies who teach until they marry; all 
school officers, even superintendents of schools, are 
elected periodically, it may be every year, or every 
two or three years; questions in regard to pensions 
for old and worn-out teachers are not much consid- 
ered: in fine, the school is forced to submit to the 
control of political influences, and consequently is 
greatly affected by personal and party interests. 
These are in our eyes so many drawbacks. 


We are tempted to quote in full M. 
Buisson’s comments on the uses of our great 
school halls. 


But after realizing the true function of the American 
school, it becomes apparent that a large hall or as- 
sembly zoom designed for general reunions is really 
indispensable in an educational system like that of 
the United States. Nothing is more beautiful, and 
nothing, I am persuaded, exerts a better influence 
than these grand reunions of children, brought about 
with a dignity and a soberness of manner natural 
to the Americans when they form themselves into an 
assembly. To appreciate their effects it is only neces- 
sary to see the children of a large school assemble in 
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the hall. They enter step by step, marching in time, 
generally to the music of a piano, large and small, by 
classes, in the most perfect order, without any one, 
either the largest or the smallest, showing the slightest 
inclination to laugh, to look lightly upon the cere- 
mony, or to affect those forward airs which are so apt 
to distinguish boys of from fifteen to eighteen years 
of age among us, to say nothing of girls of the same 
age. 

Whether the reunion in the hall last five minutes or 
an hour, whether it is an assembly for prayers, for 
singing, for examination, or for some other purpose, 
the attitude of the scholars is the same; and we have 
nothing in our pedagogical organization which is pro- 
d&ctive of the same results. It is not only discipline, it 
is reflection; it is a moment, no matter how short, that 
leaves its mark on character; it gives unity to the school 
and molds the whole of the children into a common life. 
These children of different age and sex, are affected 
by this single and short interview in a wonderful man- 
ner, difficult to be described. The youngest among 
them learn’ from instinct and from the example of 
those older than themselves respect, steadiness of 
character, seriousness of manner, an idea of the great- 
ness of the school, and, I am almost ready to say, of 
the holiness of the place. The oldest engage in the 
exercises of the youngest; you will see them mark 
time, go through the prescribed forms for gaining their 
places, get up and sit down at a given signal, perform 
conscientiously and without smiling the various gym- 
nastic and calisthenic movements, and defile in a mili- 
tary way in front of the platform, young gentlemen 
and young ladies, with an air at once serious and 
good-humored. Then there comes a beautiful piece 
of sacred music, a national hymn, or a school song. 

The moral effect of all this is immense; it unites 
all these young hearts in a common love of country 
which is a very important matter in the political and 
moral education of the future citizens of the United 
States. It is on this account that it is nowhere a 
question as to the propriety of these grand assembly- 
rooms in large school buildings, although strangers 
seeing them nearly always empty are tempted to con- 
sider them useless, 


And we would like to add also, lest some 
reader may miss it in the article itself, what 
the writer says of the fruits of the constant 
agitation of the school question in this 
country by means of elections, reports, 
meetings, etc. 

It is in this we see how in this country progress, 
reforms, appropriations of money, nominations for 
office, come about. Here we have an explanation 
of the reason why the whole country participates in 
public affairs; each citizen is interested in hisown 
village or township, and each board of municipal of- 
ficers endeavors to excel in improvements its neigh- 
boring boards. Above all, this shows us that the 
school is a national interest paramount to all others; 
it is open to all, accessible every hour to parents, 
friends, strangers, to all observations and all criti- 
cisms. We may learn here, also, how, all things 
considered, these citizens, little versed in pedagogical 
studies, have nevertheless a just sense of the situa- 
tion, an intuition of their true wants, the will to do 
well, and, sometimes, the inspiration of an excellent 
judgment. Of these efforts, somewhat disordered and 
always wanting in unity, of this immense mass of con- 
fused individual ideas and ever-varying imaginations, 
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in Spite of much foolish trash, and as much wild ec- 
centricity, it may be well said there grows something 
unique, something gtand, something beautiful in its 
way, the education of the people, by and for the people. 


— 
> 





EDUCATION IN EGYPT. 


HE system of education in Egypt is 

very primitive in its character, but the 
**day of small things’’ will be succeeded” 
by another of broader purpose and grander 
result. The following interesting descrip- 
tion of educational work in Cairo is from 
the London Saturday Review : 


There are at present 140,977 pupils under instruc- 
tion. Of these 111,803 are in primary Arab schools, 
15,335 in those attached to mosques, 1,385 are edu- | 
cated by Government, 8,961 by missions and religi- 
ous communities, and 2,960 in the municipal schools. 
There are only two female schools returned, those 
started by the Khédive; but in the Copt and mission 
schools little girls may be found, though very few in- 
deed—a mere drop in the ocean of ignorance. It 
will easily be seen that the primary Arab schools ed- 
ucate more than two-thirds of the children, and that 
they consequently are of the first interest to any one 
anxious for the improvement of the naticnal culture. 
Unfortunately, they seem to exist only in order to 
impart a parrot-like acquaintance with the text of the 
Koran. For this purpose only have they been en- 
dowed by pious people, Any one fresh from seeing 
an infant school in England would feel a sense of 
utter bewilderment on entering one in Cairo. Every- 
thing is topsy-turvy. The children read and write 
from left to right. and even begin to learn their sole 
lesson-book, the Koran, backward, because the latter 
chapters are easier and more important. The conse- 
quence is that, after a few visits to Arab schools, one 
cannot help a feeling of surprise when a child 
sneezes, or shows that he is changing his teeth at the 
same age as a little European, 

One primary school in Cairo is well worth having 
a peep into. You open a door in the street, and find 
aroom about ten feet square. It is below the level of 
the road, and lofty for its size. A grated window, 
high up, gives a dim light; but a flood of sunshine 
comes in at the open door, and strikes full on the 
bright crimson robe of the fakeech as he sits on his 
cushion in the corner. At one end stands the only 
piece of furniture inthe room. It looks like a large 
harmonium done up in brown holland ; but turns out 
to be a box containing the bones of a saint. In 
front of this curious piece of school furniture squat 
four-and-twenty little black and brown boys. One 
or two are disguised as girls, to protect them from 
the evil eye. All have dirty faces, and several are 
suffering from ophthalmia. They sit in two rows, 
facing each other, and simultaneously rock their 
bodies violently backward and forward as they re- 
cite the alphabet, or that verse of the Koran which 
forms their day’s task. The children shout at the top 
of their little cracked voices in a nasal tone far from 
musical, The noise they contrive to make is as- 
tounding, considering how small they are. If they 
cease their rocking and shrieking, even for a moment, 
the master brings down his long palm cane upon 








their shaven skulls, and they recommence with re- 


newed energy, and an even more violent see-saw. 
The sentence repeated does not convey the slightest 
meaning to their minds, nor is any attempt made to 
explain it. Two or three older children are sitting 
beside the fakech, getting lessons in the formation of 
the Arabic characters. Their copy-book is a piece 
of bright tin, and they use a reed pen called a salam. 
The ink-bottle is a box containing a sponge saturated 
with some brown fluid. 

A long row of tiny slippers, of every form and 
color, lies neatly arranged at the door; for the place 
where the bones of a saint are enshrined is holy 
ground, and no one may soil the clean matting of 
the floor with outside defilement. No register is 
kept of the pupils, or of their days of attendance. 
Indeed, although the fakeeh can repeat the whole of 
the Koran off book, it is highly probable he would 
find some difficulty in counting up to the number of 
his scholars. His acquirements begin and end with 
a textual knowledge of the sacred book, and unfor- 
tunately the wishes of his pupils’ parents with regard 
to the education of their children are bounded by 
the same narrow limits. The schoolmasters are mis- 
erably paid, mostly in kind, for piastres are scarce, 
but they exercise considerable influence, and no 
marriage or family féte is complete without their 
presence. In better class Arab schools a little arith- 
metic is sometimes taught, but not always. Boys 
who wish to pursue that branch of their education 
generally learn from the public gabani, a man whose 
business it is to weigh merchandise. A child whose 
father keeps a shop is taughi by assisting in it. Ge- 
ography is also neglected, which is fortunate, as noth- 
ing can be more ludicrous than the lessons when 
they are attempted. 

The teaching is, of course, entirely based upon the 
Koran, which upholds Mr. Hampden’s views with 
regard to the shape of the earth. The children learn 
that it takes 500 years of traveling to get round the 
mighty piain, while perhaps a few yards from the 
school door hangs one of Mr. Cook’s placards, offer- 
ing to do the whole business in go days. It must be 
a little hard to explain all about the seven earths and 
the seven heavens, and the seven climates and the 
sevén seas of light. The one important fact which 
the children retain is that Mecca is the centre of the 
earth. At present each boy comes to the master 
with his lesson, says it, and returns to hisseat. He 
is succeeded by another, and so on during the whole 
day, This would be impossible if more than reading 
and writing were taught. 

Of the mosque schools the ancient El Azhar is still 
the most infportant. It provides instruction, such as 
it is, for more than 11,000 pupils. A considerable 
number are housed and fed within its hospitable 
walls. The scholars are of all ages, and come from 
the most remote provinces as well as the larger 
towns. They may stay as long as they like and go 
there when they please. If they are rich they make 
presents to the professors, who are paid entirely by 
voluntary donations; if they are very poor, they re- 
ceive help from their Alma Mater in the shape of 
food. The éaksheesh of 500 sheep sent one day 
by the Viceroy on the occasion of a family rejoicing, 
was therefore not unacceptable. The school is, in 
fact, a great free national university for the teaching 
of the theology of the Koran. There are few rules ; 
there is no compulsory course of study; there is no 
roll-call or classification of students. Curiously 
enough, coffee and tobacco are here forbidden within 
the walls; but, no doubt, the students rich enough 
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to have rooms outside make up for the deprivation 
By an extra allowance at home. 

Some of the Coptic schools are well worthy of a 
visit. The principal one in Cairo is exceedingly 
well attended. The boys look as if their intelli- 
gence was cultivated, and many of them read and 
speak either French or English with ease and a 
good accent. They seem to havea great interest in 
each other, and to feel a genuine pride in seeing 
their companions show off their small accomplish- 
ments to strangers. The Copts take some pains 
to teach their girls, and have two fairly well man- 
aged schools at Cairo. The children are taught 
reading, writing, arithmetic, singing, and needle- 
work. 

——____. gs ——_—__—__—. 


TEACHING THE ILLITERATE TO EAD. 


HE Spelling Convention held in Philadelphia 
during the Exposition seems to be followed by 
more effective results in England than here. This 
may be accounted for by two reasons; first, the 
greater need felt there for a more effective method of 
teaching reading and writing to the millions who are 
entirely without aid in their homes; and second, the 
devotion with which some faithful friends of public 
education there follow up efforts to rectify English 
spelling. 

The illiteracy and poverty of the homes of the 
poorer children who are now compulsorily obliged to 
attend the public schools in the British Islands, make 
it so difficult a process to teach them reading and 
writing, that only a small percentage do learn satis- 
factorily, notwithstanding the great pressure brought 
to bear upon the teachers, who are paid in propor- 
tion to results. In the National schools in Ireland, 
only 18% per cent. of all the children pass the In- 
spector’s examinations in reading, and the average 
of the scholars fail to read well outside of their 
school books after three and a half years of drill, and 
require six years to be able to read from a newspaper 
intelligibly or agreeably. 

But this is longer than they can drill, for the bulk 
of the scholars are obliged to leave school before 
they can read or write satisfactorily, and they have 
been too much worried and wearied to care for book 
or pen after leaving school. A report shows that of 
the youths of both sexes employed in Birmingham 
factories, only 4% per cent. were able to read sjmple 
sentences intelligently and accurately! What hope 
can there be for the other 95% per cent ? 

Fair knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of Time, will ne’er unfold. 

Even the Russians and the Welsh, forbidding as 
their orthography looks, succeed in teaching children 
to read in a fraction of the time required for English. 
This is because their spelling is entirely regular and 
phonetic. It is said that children in the Welsh Sun- 
day-schools with but one lesson a week learn to read 
their language in less time than is required by Eng- 
lish children who regularly attend week-day schools. 

But English reading can be taught without all this 
waste and failure, The report of the Government 
inspector as to the infant schools at Portland, Ireland, 
where the first lessons are given phonetically, shows 
that the scholars are as far advanced there in two 
years as ordinarily in five. A similar course in some 
schools in this country under Dr. Leigh’s system, and 
others, shows similar results; and their full import- 
ance is not easily to be estimated. 





The enormous obstruction which lies on the very 
threshold of the halls of English literature and edu- 
cation is likely to be soon reduced. The philological 
associations on both sides of the Atlantic will unitedly 
form a most competent court of reference as to the 
correction of English orthography, and one that will 
command general respect. Their action has already 
excited attention, and educational authorities begin 
to move under the impulse. Ata late meeting of 
the London School Board, a resolution, offered by 
Dr. Gladstone, and supported by Sir Charles Reed, 
was unanimously adopted, asking for the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission for considering the best 
manner of reforming and simplifying the present 
method of spelling “which places great difficulty in 
the way of education.” 

The suggestion made by President Grant, in his 
late Annual Message, in respect, to the education of 
voters, manifests the very heart of patriotism. And 
when we think of the difliculty of teaching the 
emancipated four millions and their equally poor 
white neighbors even to read, as a preliminary to 
actual learning, there seems to be as pressing a need 
for a readier road to reading in some distracted dis- 
tricts of our country as there is in any part of Europe. 

wW, 

THE NEws oF THE Day.—Miss Mitchell, 
teacher of First Grammar Grade in the 
Washington school, Pittsburgh, Pa., has in- 
troduced a new feature in her school exer- 
cises. It consists of a discussion of the 
news of the day between the pupils and 
teacher, the first half-hour of the morning 
being devoted to that exercise. The words 
‘*The Bulletin,’’ are drawn on the black- 
board in large German text letters, and im- 
mediately below, in newspaper style, are 
head-lines similar to those employed by 
daily papers in giving the points of the 
most important news, and then each head- 
line is taken up by the school, and a gen- 
eral interchange of views takes place between 
the teacher and pupils. Zhe Audletin is the 
daily paper of that room, and an editor is 
elected by the school every month, whose 
duty it is to examine the Pittsburgh papers 
every morning, and to write down on the 
blackboard before school hours, the points 
for discussion, to give a head-line resume of 
the news of the day. 

Of course the discussion does not take in 
news of every description, but only of the ° 
most interesting character. It includes the 
Proceedings of Congress, Foreign News, 
Editorial Topics, Local News, etc. This 
exercise is regarded as a part of their school 
work, and is entered into by every pupil 
with the greatest possible interest. By 
means of Zhe Bulletin, every scholar learns 
the important news of the day, and is en- 
abled to understand the various great ques- 
tions which agitate the public mind. 
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SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


HE public school system of Pennsylvania, unlike 
that of Ohio and many other states, provides 
for a “ Superintendent of schools” in each county, 
and also for every city in the state which desires such 
an officer. The design of the law is to secure a 
close supervision of the several counties and cities 
by a competent officer. To guard against the possi- 
bility of the office of superintendent being filled by a 
person not in sympathy with public schools, or one 
not qualified to fill the responsible position, it was 
provided that none but teachers of public schools 
could be elected to said office. The wisdom both of 
the law as a whole, and of this provision in-particu- 
lar, has been fully established. 

The efficiency of the schools of the state has been 
greatly increased since the superintendency was es- 
tablished. Formerly every teacher was “ lord of all 
he surveyed,” and his “ right’’ to flog the children’s 
bodies and to abuse their minds “there was none to 
dispute.”” Young and inexperienced teachers had 
no one to counsel or advise them, and there was no 
person authorized to “weed out” the old fogy 
teachers, whose “ways and means” of “keeping 
school” belonged to the “ good old times of yore.’’ 
As beneficial as the superintendency has proved to 
be, when in judicious and competent hands, there is 
yet room for improvement. In many of the counties 
of the state, the number of the schools is so great 
that but little can be done by one person in the way 
of supervision. It has been found impossible to visit 
all the schools during an entire year, and even where 
this has been attempted, the visit of the superintend- 
ent has been for so short a time that it did but little 
good, ,; 

There should be a law enacted authorizing the ap- 
pointment of one or more assistant superintendents in 
those counties whose population is so large, that the 
superintendent cannot visit each school under his 
control at least twice a year, spending a full half-day 
each time. This would raise the standard of our 
schools more than anything else that could be brought 
to bear upon them. It would stimulate the competent 
teacher to still greater exertion, and at the same time 
enable the superintendent to discoverthe weak points 
in the work of the young teacher, and give him time 
to offer suggestions, and also to determine who the 
incompetent or unworthy teachers are, so that they 
might not be commissioned to teach again. It may 
be answered that this would add to the expense of 
our public schools, This is no objection in our mind, 
We cannot afford to have poor schools, and we can 


‘ afford to sustain good schools. 


The work of the principal of a graded school is 
similar, in part, to that of the county or city superin- 
tendent. He is, or should be, in fact, the superin- 
tendent of his school. No graded school can be 
made efficient without this. There must be system. 
The school must be graded. To accomplish this 
the principal must have control of the whole school. 
Every teacher must carry out his plan of operation 
and mode of teaching, as far as possible. There must 
be unity of action between the principal and the sub- 
ordinate teachers. No school can succeed well with- 
out this. Some one person must be in charge of the 





school and be held responsible for its success or fail- 
ure. There are so-called graded schools in the state, 
where the principal has charge of the most advanced 
class in the school, and each one of the other teach- 
ers has absolute control of his. No school can do 
efficient work under such a state of things. There 
must be system, order, inspection, supervision. 
Beaver Valley News. 


a 


CHILDREN OUT OF SCHOOL. 





LETTER FROM A SCHOOL DIRECTOR. 





Editor Pennsylvania School Fournal: In an edi- 
torial contained in THE JOURNAL for March, on the 
subject of compulsory education, you say some plain 
truths. Compulsory education has always been odious 
to me. Republicanism and compulsory education 
are antagonistic. In an empire or a kingdom it may 
do well enough. There both children and adults 
iook upon compulsory measures as necessary; and by 
this class of people, we think, the idea of compulsory 
education wasfconceived, and afterwards advocated in 
this country. But to the American youth and American 
educators generally they are obnoxious, At the con- 
clusion of said editorial you extend a general invita- 
tion to all, to give their views on the best way to in- 
duce all children to attend school. 

I have given this matter considerable thought for 
the past four or five years, It isto be deplored by 
all friends of education that in this, or any other 
country, so many children grow up in ignorance, and 
consequently in idleness and rowdyism. But no 
amount of legislation, leaning towards compulsory 
measures, will obviate the evil. The blame rests 
with the people in general, and school officers in par- 
ticular. Before the evil can be remedied, the American 
people must first be taught that the offices of School 
Directors, County Superintendents and State Superin- 
tendents are the highest and most important offices to 
be filled by the choice of the people. The public 
mind should be utterly disabused of the idea that any 
one who can read and write is competent to be a di- 
rector of school affairs. There are some educated 
people who are no more fit to fill this responsible 
office than they are to discharge the duties of the 
clergyman. What consistency would there be in the 
educated scoundrel filling the latter office? Yet no 
more competent is a narrow-minded bigot to fill the 
office of School Director. 

A School Director must take a deep interest in the 
moral and intellectual training, not only of his own 
children, but also of the children of his neighbors 
and others. He must be liberal-minded, seeking no 
personal gain or honor in filling the office. He must 
strive to make the school room comfortable and at- 
tractive. When he meets with ragged and dirty chil- 
dren on the streets, he must not consider himself too 
good or too great to talk to them, and to encourage 
them to attend. He must not consider his mission 
accomplished when a low rate of tax is levied and 
the teachers over the children appointed, often regard- 
less of qualifications. He must exert himself to get 
all parents, no matter how poor or ignorant, residing 
in his district, to take an interest in school affairs, 
and to encourage their children to attend school. 
Whenall Directors are willing to do this, or better still, 
when all voters consider it their solemn duty to sup- 
port none but such men for the responsible posi- 
tion of School Director, then will ignorance soon 
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vanish from among us. So long as the masses take 
no interest in our public schools, and elect Tom, Dick 
and Harry for School Directors, so long will we find 
ignorance prevail all over the land. Since becoming 
a member of aschool board, we have been more than 
once pained by hearing our colleagues make use of such 
expressions as these : “‘ When I went to school I had 
no books but a reader, speller, and an arithmetic ; 
these were enough for me, and I cannot see why 
they should not be enough for others.” ‘ When I 
went to school the teacher got along very well with 
ninety and a hundred children; why cannot our teachers 
now do justice to so many children ?”” Space forbids 
to mention more. That such men are not fit to be 
school directors, is self-evident. But yet they were 
elected by large majorities, and are still very popular 
in the district. Therefore, we say the blame rests 
with the masses, and they alone can make the salu- 
tary change. J. C. B. 


<< 
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SCHOOL-ROOM CROWDING. 





DIRECTOR BROWN’S DREAM. 


Art the close of a March day, Dr. Toby was return- 
ing from his round of visits, His patients that day 
were mostly children. Scarlet fever, measles, diph- 
theria, ophthalmia in various forms, had taxed his 
skill and touched his sympathies. His way lay past 
Brown’s, and he determined to call. He hoped to 
hear Brown’s lively comments on the events of the 
day, and so succeed in driving away the recollections 
of the scenes of suffering he had witnessed—scenes 
doubly distressing to him because, he believed them 
to be, in a great measure, preventable. 

Contrary to expectation, he found Brown taciturn, 
sober, blue. He rallied him on his gloominess, 
when Brown exclaimed: ‘ Now, doctor, I know 
you'll laugh and tell me to avoid late suppers ; but 
the fact is, I have had a dream, and cannot shake off 
the impression it has made. It has set me thinking,” 
and Brown thrust his hands into his pockets, dropped 
his chin upon his chest, and gazed steadily at the fire 
in the grate. 

“Tt wants an hour to dinner, and I have no en- 
gagement, so let me hear the wonderful dream,’ said 
the doctor. Brown seized the poker, stirred the fire 
until it glowed, and thus began : 

“It seemed that I stood before the gates of the 
Golden City and knocked for admission: a voice 
cried out, ‘Who's there?’ ‘Brown,’ said I. ‘ Too 
indefinite ;’ and the form of St. Peter appeared above 
the gate with a large book in his hand, in which he 
seemed to search. ‘ Occupation?’ heasked. ‘ Mer- 
chant,’ I replied. ‘Brown, merchant;’ said the good 
saint, running his finger down the page; ‘ not here,’ 
and he seemed about to close the book, ‘School 
trustee,’ I added, in a hesitating tone. He turned 
again to the book. Running his finger down the 
page, he said, ‘Brown, trustee of P. S. No. 505.’ 
‘ That’s it,’ said I, suddenly brightening up, for if my 
name was there, I thought I had only to walk up to 
the cashier’s desk and draw my dividend. ‘ Well! 
what good have you done down there?’ said the 
saint, nodding in the direction of the world. This 
dampened my ardor. I remembered that I had re- 
ceived, on one occasion, three votes for deacon of our 
church: that I was a director in a horse-railroad ; 
that I put my name on to all subscription papers pre- 
sented; but none of these seemed to suit the utmos- 





phere of the country in which I was, and so I ven. 
tured to say that I had a school-house built in my ward. 

“The good saint, who had been gazing intently 
upon a group of children playing on the sunny bank, 
suddenly turned to me and said: ‘What kind of 
one ?’ I wished that I had had with me some of the 
plans we have in our board. They look so fine upon 
paper, and so much like a rope-walk, or tenement 
house, when put into brick and mortar. I described 
P. S. No. 505 to the best of my ability. ‘ Nothing 
like it in these parts,’ said he; ‘how many do you 
put in a school?’ ‘That depends,’ said I. ‘ De- 
pends on what?’ said he, in a tone of voice that 
made my knees tremble. ‘Upon how many want to 
come,’ I replied. ‘ What do you do when the rooms 
are full?’ he then asked. ‘ Make additional ones 
out of the play-rooms,’ I answered. ‘ Where do the 
children then play ?’ he inquired, in a tone I didn’t 
like ; but I plucked up courage and answered, ‘ They 
don’t come to school to play, butto learn.’ I said 
this all the bolder because it wasn’t original with me. 

«« When these are full, what do you do then ?’ he 
asked, in a tone that indicated that he thought me 
cornered. ‘Put them in wardrobes and under the 
stairs,’ said I quite readily, ‘ What then?’ said he, 
with a sternness that made me wish I hadn’t been 
quite so fluent with my answers; but | remembered 
that I had never advocated putting children in the 
coal-hole or astride of the ridgepole, so I answered, 
‘ Put them in church basements ;’ and I emphasized 
the word church, hoping to turn his thoughts from 
school-houses, that are used five days in the week, 
to churches, that are used but one day in the week. 
But I didn’t succeed. ‘ Whai then?’ said he, impa- 
tiently. ‘We promote and fill up again.’ The gooa 
saint made a gesture of despair. ‘ What kind of 
teachers do you give these little ones, crowded into 
dark basements, huddled into wardrobes, stifled 
under stairways? Good ones I hope; those with 
judgment and experience, and full of love for them,’ 

“I was sorry that he touched on this subject, for I 
thought he would pardon my sins in the school 
houses, as I was but one out of many. But in the 
matter of teachers J feared that I had not so much 
to plead in excuse, so I answered: ‘ Your reverence, 
when I go to Boston and am asked this question, I 
say yes; but as your city doesn’t lie in that latitude, 
I may as well confess that I do no such thing. I put 
in young girls sixteen years of age, who can’t define 
judgment, much less possess it; with no experierce ; 
pupils themselves yesterday, teachers to-day, with 
the destinies of eighty or a hundred little children in 
their hands ; heads so filled with balls, parties, and 
novels, that there is little room for love of children— 
these are they to whom I commit the children in 
dark basements, crowded wardrobes and stifled clos- 
ets !’ and, doctor, I dared not look the good saint in 
the face, but stood with bowed head before him. 
Presently he said‘ Look!’ I looked, and beheld a great 
multitude of children whom no man could number, 
sporting on the plains of the Golden City, ‘There 
are they whom scarlet fever, diphtheria, pneumonia, 
have taken from your ill-ventilated, fever-breeding 
school-rooms, under the charge of children them- 
selves. Think how many desolated homes, blighted 
hopes, those children represent. These are the chil- 
dren you have helped to > There was a crash, 
the golden gate vanished, and in letters of fire I read 
these words: ‘ /nasmuch as ye did it not unto the 
least of these, ye did it not unto Me.’ 1 awoke; Mrs. 
Brown was opening the shutters, and the rays of the 
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morning sun fell on my face. Doctor, I have seen 
those children all day long, and did not dare to go 
near the school this morning.”” And Brown fixed his 
gaze intently on the fire. 

There was silence for some moments, broken at 
last by the doctor, who said, “ You have seen the 
children released from their bodily sufferings; I to- 
day have seen them writhing under their pains, _I[Il- 
ventilated and over-crowded school-rooms are the 
remote causes of a large amount of this suffering. 
Both public and private schools are equally guilty. 
We wonder at the stupidity of our fathers, who pro- 
vided seats without backs for their children, but gave 
them plenty of fresh air and of room. .Posterity will 
condemn us, who provide comfortable seats, and de- 
prive our children of air and of room. Your plan of 
putting six and eight children on a bench, so closely 
seated that they can hardly move, is horrible. Itch, 
lice and sore eyes travel along the whole line.’’ “No 
such children are allowed in my school,” said Brown. 
“Nothing but a minute daily examination can deter- 
mine that,” continued the doctor. ‘ And have your 
young and inexperienced teachers, who, with a fatal 
blindness, are placed over them, the time, tact and 
judgment to make this examination?’’ Brown did 
not reply, and the doctor went on. ‘ Asa citizen of 
this commonwealth, each child has a right to his in- 
dividuality; to a separate and distinct seat; to at 
least six square feet of space, over which he is master 
and for which he is responsible. Citizens of a re- 
public can be made in no other way. All this abom- 
inable arrangement of settees, galleries and extra 
seats, must be relegated tothe dark ages.” “ Doctor, 
you are crazy. On this plan P. S. No, 505, with its 
two thousand pupils, would become a one-horse af- 
fair of about five hundred,” said Brown; “ and from 
being chairman of the first school in the city, I should 
come down to the level of Jones, who is chairman of 
a little primary in the suburbs. I never would con- 
sent tu that. A Frenchman, in my presence, boasted 
of his famous schools, with a beggarly two or three 
hundred. When I told him mine had over two thou- 
sand, you should have seen him open his eyes. Think 
of the cost. Four schools to do the work of P. S. No. 
505!” “Not all the work, Brown,” replied the doc- 
tor; “they couldn't fill the cemetery so fast. There is 
money for jails, almshouses and prisons, when over- 
crowded—why not for schools?” ‘“ We don’t get 
half of the money now for which we ask,” objected 
Brown. “ If the class is full, refuse them,’’ answered 
the doctor ; “ refuse them in justice to those already 
there, in justice to themselves.” 

“But is not half a loaf better than no bread ?” 
queried Brown. “ Not if the half offered contain the 
seeds of ill-health and premature decay,’’ replied the 
doctor. Brown said nothing, and the doctor con- 
tinued ; “ Medical men have written volumes upon 
the evils of over-crowding the schools. Again and 
again have they demonstrated the least space a child 
should have; the lasting evils of foul air, the eye- 
destroying power of ill-arranged barracks, are contin- 
ually repeated. Ze Sanitarian has laid siege against 
these murderous barracks, and the newspapers occa- 
sionally fire a shot; but the blind, who will not see, 
persist in comparing themselves with themselves 
when ¢hey were children, and so keep up a stout re- 
sistance. Continuous bombardments, and by the 
whole power of the press, will alone do effectual 
work; and, Brown, it is coming. We cannot hold 
our own with the schools of other nations, unless 
there be great improvement, both in their physical 





and mental conditions. The editors did not go 
through the great Exposition with their eyes shut. 
With our wonderful physical and mechanical pros- 
perity our schools have not been keeping pace. In the 
next ten years the press will hold every school trustee 
to a strict account of his stewardship. Brown, take 
a step in advance to better the physical condition of 
P.S. No. 505. Reduce your grammar classes to forty 
pupils, your primary classes to fifty; give each pupil 
a separate desk, put over him a man or a woman for 
a teacher, not a girl who still ought to be in the 
academic class or normal school; and then, when 
you approach, in reality the gate of the Golden City, 
no pupil of P. S. No. 505 will be there to accuse you 
of crowding him out of life.” Toby, there’s my 
hand; I’il do it!’ said Brown; and the good doctor 
went home with the happy consciousness that that re- 
solve meant life and wealth to many a child, for 
Brown was a man of his word. 

Gentleman of the Education Boards ‘n the cities 
of our fair land, will you not follow Brown’s ex- 
ample? Cor, Sanitarian. 
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DR. JOHN S. HART. 


ANY readers of 7%e Fournal will recollect the 
pleasant remarks made at the last meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association, in response to an in- 
vitation from the President, by Dr. John S. Hart, 
who happened to be present at one of the sessions. 
All who saw the man and heard what he said were 
attracted towards him. He was otherwise well 
known to the teachers and school men of the State, 
as Principal of the Philadelphia High School, as an 
occasional lecturer at Institutes, and as the author of 
‘In the School-room.” All will unite in regretting 
his death and in revering his memory. The follow- 
ing obituary notice is from a Philadelphia paper : 
Prof. John Seely Hart, LL. D., who died at his late 
residence on North Broad street a few weeks since, 
from internal injuries received on the 17th of January, 
caused by a fall on the ice, was born in Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, on the 28th of January, 1810. When 
he was two years old his parents removed to Penn- 
sylvania, and finally took up a permanent residence 
in Wilkesbarre. Being rather sickly and unfit for 
physical labor, John was sent to the Wiikesbarre 
Academy in his fifteenth year with a view of becom- 
ing educated for a school teacher. By hard study in 
three years he became fitted for college, and having 
improved considerably in health, he entered the So- 
phomore class of Princeton College, of New Jersey, 
in the fall of #827. Three years later he graduated 
with high honor, and subsequently accepted the po- 
sition of principal of the academy at Natchez, Mis- 
sissippi, where he taught for one year. In the latter 
part of 1831 he entered the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, N. J., and during the last two years of his 
attendance at this institution acted as tutor in the col- 
lege, and in 1834 was appointed adjunct professor of 
ancient languages. He was licensed by the Presby- 
tery of New Brunswick in 1835 to preach, but being 
offered another position he requested the presbytery 
to take back his license, which was assented to, and 
he became proprietor of Edgehill School, at Prince- 
ton. Here he worked for five years, and at the expi- 
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ration of that time the position of principal of the 
Philadelphia High School being offered to him, he 
agreed to accept it, and came to this city. In 1848, 
while connected with the High School, the degree of 
LL. D. was conferred upon him by the University of 
Miami. He acted in the capacity of principal of this 
institution until 1859, a period of seventeen years, 
during which he elevated it to a high condition. 
When but twenty-five years of age he entercd into the 
field of journalism by contributing to the Princeton 
Review a series of articles cn numerous subjects, at 
various times, comprising “ Jenkyn on the Atone- 
ment,” “ The English Bible,” “ Tyndale’s New Tes 
tament,” “ The Revised Webster,” “An Argument 
for Common Schools,” ‘* Normal Schools,” and “The 
English Language.” He continued to give no little 
time to authorship, mainly in the two lines of educa- 
tional and religious literature. In 1844 he became 
editor of the Pennsylvania Common School Fournal, 
and afterwards wrote several admirable works, among 
which might be mentioned “The Class-book of 
Poetry,” ‘The Class-book of Prose,’’ essay on 
“ Spenser and the Faery Queen,” “ Greek and Roman 
Mythology,” “Female Prose Writers of America,’ 
“In the School-room,” ‘“ Manual of Composition 
and Rhetoric,” ‘* Manual of English Literature,’ and 
“Short Course in Literature—English and Ameri- 
can.” His essay on “Spenser and the Faery Queen,” 
which was his firs original volume, was published in 
1847. From January, 1849, to July, 1851, he edited 
Sartain’s Magazine, In 1860 he was in the service 
of the American Sunday-School Union. He was 
editor of the Sunday-School Times from its incipiency 
until purchased by John Wanamaker, Esq. During 
his connection with the latter-named paper he was 
also, employed in the State Normal School at Tren- 





ton, New Jersey, as head of the Model Department. 
In the year 1872 he accepted the professorship of 
rhetoric of the English language and literature at 
Princeton, having previously delivered several courses 
of lectures at that college on English literature. It 
1s believed that his annual reports of the Philadelphia 
High School and State Normal School at Trenton for 
the past twenty-five years would, if gathered into 
book form, make six volumes of five hundred pages 
each. Previously to his meeting with the accident, 
which, as stated above, proved fatal, he was engaged 
on a work of great magnitude, which hé expected to 
have ready in a short time. On the 23d of January, 
six days after the accident, he became unconscious, 
and remained so until his death. He was superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school connected with Dr. 
Boardman’s church, and was otherwise extensively 
engaged in religious work. Some time ago he began 
a course of lectures on Shakspeare, but the accident 
compelled him to discontinue them. 

For more than forty years he was engaged in the 
direct training of over seven thousand pupils who 
were confided to his care. Ever kind, he won for 
himself the respect of all who came into contact with 
him, and never did pride or position prevent him 
from extending the warm hand of friendship to even 
the most degraded of humanity, The prattling child, 
with his curious remarks, had as much attention paid 
it by this noble man asa professor or other dignitary. 
In his demise Philadelphia loses a kind and honorable 
citizen, the young a teacher whose instructions, 
though written, were well-nigh so plain and simple in 
construction, yet so sound and beneficial in sense, 
that almost any child could understand them, and the 
rostrum a lecturer whose sensible sayings never failed 
to attract a large audience. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, May, 1877. 


PUBLISHED STATEMENT. 


S stated last month, school boards must at the 
close of the school year prepare two statements 
of the financial accounts of their respective districts, 
one fully itemized for the auditors, and another more 
concise for publication. As an example of both we 
published last month the statement of Towanda Bor- 
ough school district for 1876. We now republish, in 
order to call more special attention to it, the part of 
that statement which the board is compelled by law 
to publish ; and all school boards must under the pen. 
alty of three hundred dollars publish a similar one , 
ANNUAL Statement of the receipts, expenditures, Assets and 
Liabilities of Towanda Borough School District for the year 
ending May 31, 1876: 
RECEIPTS. 


Amount in Treasury at beginning of year...........4. seve fly 
Caxes paid direct to Treasurer $5,202 50 
Less rebate on $4,894 20.......ssesesereresseeee eoeve 6 


Received from Collector L. T. Royse on dup. of 1875.. 
Received from State appropriation 
Received from G, W. Ryan (non-resident scholars)..... 


EXPENDITURES, VIZ! 
Teachers’ salaries 
NY crud oscdevaceneusssenkentbaséemmbeiaanechnwnn 





Printing 

Interest... 

Insurance 
Miscellaneous........... 


Secretary 
Treasurer, 2 per Cent, COM, ON 7,978.32....s000 


$8,187 88 


Balance lp Treasry.ccscccesescccescccssicsccsvccccscccsscssses +8395 57 


Total expenditures for the year 


ASSETS, MAY 31, 1876. 


Cash in Treasury 
Balance due on duplicate of 1874 
” a as BB7S.cu- <scccceces 9744 42 
Building and lot on State st 
“ = yy See 
Contract for lot sold on Second st............0 
——— $32,396 31 
LIABILITIES, MAY 31, 1876, 
Bond 8 per cent. int. from 1 J., ’76, $12,000 00 
Ys _ - 20 0.,°75ecceceeees 3,700 OO 
———-$15,700 00 


Braprorp Counry, ss. 

We the undersigned, Auditors of the Borough of Towanda, 
hereby certify that we have examined and settled the accounts 
of the Towanda Borough School District, and that the forego- 
ing is, as we believe, a true statement of the Receipts and Ex- 
penditures of the said District for the school year ending May 
21, 1876, and of the assets and liabilities at the close of the year. 

Wo. VINCENT, 
H. L. Lamorgux, > Auditors. 
H. T. Stevens, 

Towanpna, Feb. 8, 1877. 
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SPECIAL TO BOARDS OF DIRECTORS. 


MANY applications are now sent to the Department 
for the admission of children to the soldiers’ orphan 
schools, that have very little merit. They are all 
signed by the officers of school boards, and, it would 
seem, without much consideration. This is very 
wrong, and calculated to deceive the Department, 
and work injustice to the State. The law requires 
that all such cases should be formally considered by 
schooi boards when in session, and that the officers 
should sign them only after a full investigation of 
their merits, and the passage of the resolution ap- 
pended to the application by a vote of the board. 
This action, too, should be always recorded in the 
minutes. The signatures of the officers of a board to 
an application that has not been before the board and 
been approved by it, are without legal warrant of any 
kind. As the Department relies upon school boards 
for correct information upon this important matter, 
the request is hereby earnestly made that they act 
with due deliberation. 

a 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


No. | NAME. | RESIDENCE, 
1856, Miss D.J.Mclean| Jamestown, Mercer county. 
1857 Miss F. LaPorte..|Curwinsville, Clearfield co. 
1858, R, N. Root.. .... .|Grampian Halls,Clearfieldco. 
1859|L, E. Weber..,....|Shawsville, Clearfield co. 
1860|M. L. McQuown|Curwinsville, Clearfield co. 
1861|V. W. Spencer...|Curwinsville, Clearfield co. 
1862|J. D. Meese......./Elk Lick, Somerset co, 


1863|\John G. Dengler.'Oley, Berks county. 


[ May, 


No. | NAMF. | RESIDENCE. 


1874/John D. Williams} Donaldson, Schuylkill co. 
| 1875 M. J. McGurl...,.|Ashland, 5 





1876| Robert Fletcher...| Middleport, 25 
1877/\E. G. Faust........ Llewellyn, - 
1878\A. J. Timlin....... Ashland, ze 


1879) Bernice Kellogg..|Monroeton, Bradford co. 
1880 Kate Thomas......|Summit Hill, Carbon co. 
1881 Ella Cooper....... Nesquehoning, _ 

1882 Mary H. Johnson|Oxford, Chester co. 

1883 C.M.Wilson, M D| New Centreville, Chester co. 
1884 J. D. Everitts.....) Knoxville, Tioga co. 

1885 H.H.Brownmill’r)Bernville, Berks co. 

1886 Henry M. Upp....| Janesville, Carbon co. 

1887 Lillie A. Johnston| Allegheny City. 

1888'L. W. Lee.........| Pittsburgh. 

1889 Mary A. Bocking|Allegheny City. 

1890 Anna G. McLean S 5 
1891 Alex. Phillips.....| Pittsburgh. 

1892) Mary M. Lenkard| Allegheny City. 

1893' Emma Wood...... “ 


1894 Emily Mills,...... Tarentum, Allegheny co. 
1895) Mary E. Harper.. " ” 
1896, D. M. McKee....| Noblestown, “ 
1897| Marian King...... Hamorton, Chester co. 


1898 Kate Mullin...... Monongahela City, Wash. co. 
1899, Anna McCabe....|Taylorstown, “ 
1900 Mary C. Ziegler...|Claysville, 
1901 Maggie Laird..... wid 
1902 Mary E. Stewart/Rimersburg, Clarion co. 
1903 S. W. McDowell Hamilton, Jefferson co. 
1904 M. Nepomucene|St..Mary’s, Elk co. 

1905 C, M. Arnold.....|E. Mauch Chunk, Carbon co. 
1906 J. M. Reed........; New Brighton, Beaver co. 


“ 


“ 








BOOK NOTICES 


THE PoPpULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY.— Mew York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Price, $5.00 per annum. 
The publishing house of D. Appleton & Co. have 

done more toward diffusing a love of physical sci- 

ence in America, and toward furnishing means of 
prosecuting such studies as fall under this head, than 
any other. Not the least of their services to the 
cause of science was the establishment of the maga- 
zine whose name stands at the head of this notice, 
and which has this month reached its sixty-first num- 
ber. It is a source of sincere regret that so few of 
our teachers can read with pleasure and profit the 
admirable papers in every department of knowledge 
furnished by this most excellent publication, from the 
comparatively simple study of botany to the complex 
one of sociology. We should be loath to discourage 
any teacher from the study of literature; but we have 
not the slightest hesitation in saying, that, if his time 
and means forbid the perusal of both a strictly liter- 
ary magazine and one of the character of that under 
consideration, it would redound greatly to his own 
benefit and that of his pupils if he discarded the form- 
er. With the Popular Science Monthly at hand, 
he is not only kept advised of every new discovery 
in the field of real knowledge, but is provided with 
easy means of rendering himself acquainted with the 
views of the most distinguished savants of all nations 
upon every topic of interest to him who desires to 
make a study of the facts and laws of the wonderful 


universe in which he is placed; for the papers of 
which this magazine is made up, while they are never 
superficial, are nevertheless always written in a style 
so simple and comprehensible that every teacher who 
has a decent acquaintance with the English language 
and has attained some simple clues to natural sci- 
ence may read them, if not always exhaustively, at 
least with such understanding of them as will give 
him a healthy desire for further acquisition. 

Among the very valuable papers in the May num- 
ber are one “On the Habits of Ants,” and another 
on “The New Star in the Constellation of the Swan.” 
The publishers have been most fortunate in securing 
the services of an editor with views so broad and en- 
lightened as those of Prof. Youmans. We heartily re- 
commend. this magazine to every teacher in the State. 
THE AMERICAN NATURALIST.— Boston: H. O. 

Houghton & Co, Price, $4.00 per annum, 

This is another of those publications which afford 
encouraging proof of an increasing desire on the part 
of the community for some more substantial food 
than that supplied by certain of our so-called de//es 
lettres magazines. Naturalists in all parts of the 
country contribute to its pages original observations 
of their own, and the reader is kept informed of every 
| important addition to the literature of natural history 
through discriminating notices of new books in this 
department of knowledge, The March number con- 
tains a paper from Wallace on “ The Geographical 
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Distribution of Animals,” and a large variety of 
other disquisitions on topics connected with the study 
of natural history, as well as notes on local phenom- 
ena and new discoveries. The young student will 
find it an interesting and instructive companion, 


New AMERICAN ARITHMETIC. Part J. Pp. 84. 
Philadelphia: F. HH. Butler & Co. Price, 23 cts. 
New AMERICAN ARITHMETIC. fart //. fp. 
120. Philadelphia; F. H. Butler& Co. Price, 

36 cents. 

This new series is based somewhat upon the old 
plan of teaching arithmetic, which gave the method 
without spending much time upon the theory of the 
operations, but is an improvement upon that, inasmuch 
as the various essential operations are explained at 
satisfactory length. The refinements of theory have 
been carried about to “ the last analysis” in our ele- 
mentary school work, and books like these are the 
result of reaction from too much “ reason why.” In- 
telligent work is, of course, essential to success in the 
school-room ; but to insist that the theory for each 
process shall be thoroughly mastered by the young 
pupil before proceeding to the next more advanced 
and more difficult, is simply absurd. A _ practical 
working knowledge of methods and processes must 
be early acquired ; for this is the sine gua mon of arith- 
metical teaching. Explanations should constantly be 
given by the teacher, but thorough mastery of the 
theory of the processes must be patiently awaited 
until a later stage in the pupil’s progress. The books 
under notice are well adapted for use in the school- 
room, low in price and excellent in quality. We 
heartily commend them to the notice of teachers and 
school officers. 

First Book oF ZoébLocy. By Edward S. Morse, Ph. 

D. Pp. 190. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The study of animal life as a science, has now, 
fortunately, reached a stage in which such works as 
the one whose title we have given above become a 
necessity. The author very properly begins with a 
class of organizations which are not only very simple 
in their structure, but also everywhere accessible, the 
fresh-water mollusks; and the young student is in- 
troduced to the subject in so easy and natural a way 
that no youth of good ordinary capacity, possessing a 
reasonable acquaintance with the English language 
and a desire for this kind of knowledge, can fail to 
master the rudiments of the science, even if he is not 
fortunate enough to have the assistance of a compe- 
tent teacher; especially, as every feature of which 
it would be difficult to form a complete conception 
by the aid of words alone, is admirably illustrated by 
drawings made by the author from nature, having, 
therefore, the advantage of perfect scientific accur- 
acy, Wecould not conceive of a little volume of 
this kind better adapted to the wants of the rural 
student, and if the more intelligent of our farmers 
would supply their children with works of this char- 
acter, together with a little scientific apparatus, such 
as microscopes, magnets and prisms, instead of spend- 
ing their superfluous money in the purchase of rat- 
ties, whistles, drums and all the rest of that machinery 
of noise necessarily fostering a spirit of boisterous 
coarseness, it would greatly redound not only to the 
welfare of their families, but alsc to the comfort of 
the more civilized portion of the community. The 
remark applieseven with more force to the population 
of our towns and villages. “Children will be chil- 
dren,” and they ought to be, but they need not be raw, 
rude, and disorderly children; “ boys will be boys,” 
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and they ought to be, but they need not be black- 
guards, nor the artificial little moral-pocket-handker- 
chief prigs which the present system is turning loose 
upon the community by the thousand. Let them be 
encouraged to devote their leisure hours to rambles 
over the hills and by the brook-side, making such 
collections as Mr. Morse in his preface recommends, 
and depend upon it there will be a rapid improve- 
ment both in minds and manners among the chil- 
dren, for the study of nature always exercises an in- 
tellectual and refining influence. 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF EpucATION. A Dictionary oj 
infoPmation for the Use of Teachers, School Officers, 
Parents and Others. Edited by Henry Kiddle, Supt. 
Public Schools, and Alexander F, Schem, Ass’t. 
Supt, Public Schools of New York City. Roya 
Octavo. Pp. 880. New York, E. Steiger. Price, 
$5.00. 

The articles in this, which is the only Cyclopedia of 
Education in the English language, have been largely 
written by parties most competent to treat the sub- 
jects assigned. As a book of reference therefore, it 
becomes of very great value to all who are interested 
in any way in the work of general or special educa- 
tion. Teachers especially will find it of great value. 
The book is in every way an honor to the profession. 
It will make its place, for, like the pioneer edition of 
Webster’s Unabridged, “it comes to stay.” The 
plan of the work embraces the following general topics; 

Theory of Education and Instruction, including a 
consideration of the principles of education, in each 
of its departments; in this connection, every subject 
ordinarily embraced in the school or college curricu 
lum has been carefully treated in its relation to prac- 
tical education ; School Economy, including the or- 
ganization and management of schools, also disci- 
pline and class teaching; Administration of Schools 
and School Systems, embracing supervision, exami- 
nations, school hygiene, school architecture, co-edu- 
cation of the sexes, etc.; Governmental Policy in re- 
gard to education, including such subjects as state 

‘education, compulsory attendance laws, the secular 

and denominational systems, etc.; History of Edu- 
cation, giving an account of the most noted plans and 
methods of instruction and school organization that 
have been proposed, or are now in vogue, as well as 
the history of the school system of every state and 
territory in the Union, and of every important coun- 
try in the world; Biographical Sketches of distin- 
guished educationists, educators, and others who have 
been celebrated for their efforts as promoters or ben- 
efactors of educational progress or enterprise ; Statis- 
tical and other information in regard to schools and 
other institutions of learning of different countries, 
states, cities (in the United States, of those having a 
population of 100,000 and upwards), also different 
kinds of schools, as public, private and parochial 
schools, academies and high schools, kindergartens, 
colleges and universities; and Educational Litera- 
ture, which is constantly brought to the notice of the 
reader in connection with the various articles. It is 
believed that this will prove one of the most valuable 
features of the work. The main work is followed by 
an Aaalytical Index, in which reference is made to 
the principal topics of all the longer articles, as well 
as to the pages on which the more important subjects 
are treated incidentally. 

¢ The Cyclopedia of Edtcation is sold exclusively 
to subscribers, and can be had only from the special 

Subscription Agents, or from the publisher, E, Steiger, 





22 & 24 Frankfort Street, New York, 
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Music refines the taste and purifies the heart. It | low notes of song, or the fingers instinctively sweep 
soothes in sorrow, tranquilizes in passion, and wears | through diapasons almost ravishing ? And then when 
away the irritabilities of life. It intensifies love, and | tedious disease has dampened the nies of life, has re- 
on all things 
lier flame. In the still twilight hour, when sweet, sad | earthly; when wealth, fame, and worldly honor, are 
memories go back upon the distant past, who does | felt to be nothing,—music renders the burden of sick- 
not know that the soul drinks more deeply in of the | ness light, and makes us all oblivious of pain and suf- 
saddening sweetness when it breaks 0 out in the soft, fering. For these reasons, that parent has been 


makes the altar of our devotion burn with a purer, ho- | 
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moved its gilding and written “ vanity 
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Where, O where are the vis -ions of morning, Where, O where are the visions. of morning, 
Where, O where are life’s lil - ies and ros - es, Where, O where are life’s lilies and ros - es, 

Die - a- way dreams of ecstatic e - motion, Die -a - way dreams of ecstatic e- mo -tion, 
Yet, though the ebbing of Time’s mighty river, Yet, though the ebbing of Time’s mighty river, 
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Where, O where are the vis-ions of morn-ing, Fresh as the dews of our prime? 
Where, O where are life’s lil - ies and ros - es, Nursed in the gold - en dawn’s smile? 
Die - a - way dreams of etstat-ic e - mo- tion, Hopes like young ea - gles at play. 
Yet, though the ebb-ing of Time’s mighty river, Leave our young blos-soms to die; 
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Gone like ten - ants that quit without warning, Gone like ten-ants that quit without warning, 
Dead as the bulrushes round lit - tle Mos-es, Dead as the bulrushes round lit-tle Mos - es, 
Vows of unheard-of and endless devotion, Vows of unheard - of and endless devotion, 
Let him roll smooth in his current forever, Let him roll smooth in his current for - ever, 










Gone like .en- ants that quit with-out warn-ing, Down the back en - try of time. 
Dead as_ the bulrushes round lit- tle Mos-es, On the old banks of the Nile. 
Vows of un-heard-of and end-less devo-tion, How ye have fad - ed a - way! 
Let him rollsmoothin his cur-rent for-ever, Till the last peb-ble is dry. 
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strangely forgetful of one of the highest. of all obli- | 


gations, who fails to afford his children, while yet | despondency, its expression will give encouragement ; 
young, all the facilities in his power for fostering and | when difficulties oppose, it will inspire strength to 
cultivating whatever taste for music they possess; for | overcome them; and when clouds of trouble gather 
in after-life, and through all its vicissitudes, those | above, shutting out the blue skies of life, music can 
who practice it, in the love of it, when young, will | penetrate even Egyptian darkness, and let in upon the 
find in its exercise a happy escapade in seasons of | almost broken heart the sunshine of hope and joy, 


‘boisterous mirth, and thus increase the j joy; in times of 
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